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Woodworking 
Safeguards 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF AC- 

CIDENTS IN LUMBERING AND 

WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 
DAVID VAN SCHAACK 


A pamphlet of 217 pages, with 320 illus- 
trations, containing practical suggestions 
for both safeguarding and safe working 


Presented Free to its Assured and Friends by 


AE TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Accident and Liability Department 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On sale by booksellers at One Dollar per copy 
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“Shall a Man Live Again?” 


On Immortality 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. (Oxon.) 


A vital assurance of his faith in immortality, 
by Dr. Grenfell, whose articles on the essentials 
of the Christian life have been helpful to so 
many readers. The author does not seek to jus- 
tify this belief in the terms of modern science. 
At his mother’s knee he was first taught to be- 
lieve in honor, love, truth, unselfishness and purity 
and there also he learned- of immortality. The 
intuition that brings an abiding faith in all 
things good brings also the assurance that the 
Tather of us all has not created us merely for 


the little space we call life, but carries the 
eternal future in his guiding care. Bound in 
onyx vellum, decorative boards, with a new 


portrait of the author. 
Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


The Religious Uses of Memory 
By REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 
The instant success and wide demand for Dr. 
Cadman’s recent collection of addresses, “Darwin 
and other English Thinkers,’ assures an appre- 
ciative audience for this forthcoming volume. 
The author takes as his text, Deut. 8 : 2, and cites 
the book of Deuteronomy as a notable example 
of the religious uses of memory, and a message 
not alone for the ancient tribes to whom it was 
given, but for all time and all people. Bound in 

old rose vellum, decorative boards. 


Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


The Mission of the Prophet 
By GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


In this address the author corrects the error 
of some oft-repeated misconceptions of the min- 
istry as a profession. He outlines the mission of 
the preacher to his congregation and through them 
to the world at large, and bespeaks of the con- 
gregation, in return, their demand for the highest 
type of efficiency in the pulpit, an “educated, able, 
fearless, godly ministry.’’ Enclosed in envelope 
ready for mailing. 

Price 25 cents net. 


A Guide for Teachers of Training 


Classes 
By MARGARET SLATTERY. 


A new and eagerly awaited volume of practical 
aid to the teacher of the training class by the 
best-known and most widely read authority on the 
subject. The book contains two _ remarkable 
charts on childhood and adolescence by Professor 
St. John, author of “Stories and Story Telling 
and “Child Nature and Nurture.’ Durably bound 
in boards with decorative label. 


Price 50 cents net. 


The Culture of Religion 
By EMIL CARL WILM, Ph. D. 


comprehensive discussion of the task and 
met on of religious education. The author forci- 
bly presents the appropriateness and necessity 
of religious education, as well as the means which 
seem most suitable for this end, to the large body 
of teachers, parents and educational leaders who 
are directly responsible for the training of chil- 

dren and youths. 
Price 75 cents net. 


Postage 3 cents. 


Postage 8 cents. 


Posiage 8 cents. 


NEW and FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


Some Titles on the Spring List 


The Masculine Power of Christ 
By JASON NOBLE PIERCE 


The author asks, “How much of a man was 
Jesus Christ? Was he distinctly manly and 
virile, or was he effiminate and weak? Can he 
be tested and measured as other great men, or 
was he simply lucky in giving the turn to the 
world’s kaleidoscope which revealed the satisfying 
possibilities of life?” 


Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


Constructive Christianity 
By WILLIAM SOUPER, M. A. 


This book takes into account the movements of 
thought—religious, philosophical, scientific—that 
have influenced the past generation, and also the 
work that has been done in historical and Bibli- 
cal criticism, 


Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Problems and Perplexities 
By W. E. ORCHARD, D. D. 


Every sort of question—philosophical, theolog- 
ical, ethical, practical—comes up for discussion 
and Dr. Orchard shows extraordinary breadth of 
evn patey, insight and knowledge in dealing with 

em. 


Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Person of Christ in Modern 
Thought 


By H. DIGGES LATOUCHE, M. A. LITT. D. 


Dr. LaTouche has already made his name as a 
suggestive and inspiring writer on modern theol- 
ogy, a writer at once scholarly and popular. 

Price not yet announced. 


Eucken and Bergson: 
Their Significance for Christian Thought 
By BH. HERMANN. 


Hucken in Germany and Bergson in France are 
the two most fascinating and potent thinkers of 
the day. They have profoundly influenced the 
course of religious and philosophical thinking on 
the Continent and in this country. 


Price $1,00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Our Life Beyond 
By J. D. JONES, M. A. B. D. 


With his familiar persuasive eloquence the 
well-known Bournemouth preacher discusses the 
life beyond the grave, pointing out the firm 
ground for belief in future life, and making very 
interesting suggestions as to the nature of that 
life. 


Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 
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A Practical Book for Social Workers 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems 


By Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. D., University of Missouri 
Cloth, 12mo. 331 pp. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Of this book Professor Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
author of “Christianity and the Social Crisis’, says: 


“T thank you for sending me Professor Ellwood’s Sociology. It seems to me to be 
admirably adapted to its purpose of an elementary text. Its common-sense style, its com- 
bination of scientific method with conservative attitude, its selection of the social problems 
most likely to interest the beginner, the full historical treatment of the family as the 
primary social nucleus, all fit it for elementary use. In fact, it is a better book than it 
would be if it were more severely systematic in its structure.” (Dec. 28th, 191I). 


“Terse, judicial, concrete, and scholarly.”” ‘“‘Practical and interesting.’”’ ““Concise 
and popular in tone.” ‘“‘Wide range of contemporary social problems.”’ “Sound 
sociological basis of accepted codes of morals and ethics.” 

For all social workers, class use, club groups, and the general reader. 


Pamphlet of specimen pages and reviews by men of note will be sent on request to 
any interested. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


The Fool in Christ 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN 


How to Teach 
Children 


to know themselves, to keep their lives pure and free from harm, 
to develop self-honor and an abiding reverence for the sacredness 
of the sex relationship, to comprehend the beauty of biological 
reproduction and the significance of the human body as the temple 
of the soul,—how to impart this information without embarrass- 
ment to the child or to the teacher, is explicitly set forth in the 
great work on education in 


SEXUAL 


Physiology and Hygiene 


by Philip Zenner, M.D., Professor of Neurology 
in the University of Cincinnati. Contains 
sample talks given by the author to school 
boys and college lads; special suggestions for 
parents and teachers. 
_ “It is clean in every page.’’—St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, 

“It ought to be in the hands of every parent 
and teacher.”—Journal American Medical A&ss’n. 

“A rare book and ought to be read by every 
father and mother in the land.”—Herald of 
Gospel Liberty. 

“A better book on the subject could not be 
put in the hands of young men.’’—Detroit News. 

“A fine example of how to teach sexual physi- 
ology without doing harm.”’—Presbyterian ‘Ad- 
vance. 


“If one could somehow make visible the lines of influence that 

radiate from a great book, as one can make visible the lines of 

force that radiate from a magnet by dusting steel filings upon 

the sonencs field, fits are few Bgions of recent years that one 

would sooner try the experiment upon than on this i 

DP eaudiul story.” —J.B. Kerloot, in Life. peices 
$1.50 net ; $1.65 postpaid 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave. NEW YORK 


Four editions in two years. 


12mo. Handsomely bound in cloth. All Books. 5 
paid for $1.00. soksehers, eo oe 


STEWART & KIDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Govt. Square, Cincinnati 
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Nem York School of Philanthropy 


United Charities Building :: 105 East 22nd Street :: New York City 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director. 
CARL KELSEY, Associate Director in charge of Summer Session 
ADAH HOPKINS, Registrar 


Fifteenth Summer Session. June 17th to July 25th, 1912 
“SOCIAL WORK FOR CHILDREN” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, ‘President of Clark University, will give the opening 
address in the Assembly Hall, United Charities Building, Monday June 17th, at 


eight p.m. ‘The other lectures of the course will be given in the class rooms of 
the School, nine to eleven a.m. daily throughout the session. 


The general subject will include weekly groups of lectures and discussions 
on the following topics : 
Heredity and Physical Welfare, in charge of Carl Kelsey, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 
Defective Children, in charge of Edward R. Johnstone, Superintendent, 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, N. J. 


The Child and Organized Society, in charge of Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 


The Dependent Child, in charge of Hastings H. Hart, Director, 
Department of Child Helping, Russell Sage Foundation. 


Institutions for Children, in charge of Rudolph R. Reeder, Superinten- 
dent, New York Orphan Asylum. 


The Home and the School, in charge of Albert H. Yoder, New York 


School of Philanthropy. 
Also visits to institutions in and about New York City. 
Tuition Fee $20 Certificate Awarded 


Write the Registrar for circular giving full information regarding entrance 
requirements, program of course, work necessary for the certificate, scholarships 
available, and living accomodations while in attendance. 

Send for year book and announcement of courses for Winter Session 


1912-13. 


Community Co-operation in Social Service 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 to JULY 6, 1912 


DIRECTED BY 
Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


Miss JULIA C. LATHROP, Miss S, P. BRECKINRIDGE and Miss EDITH ABBOTT. 


TOPICS 
Public Charitable Administration Medical Co-operation 
Public Care of Children Protection of the Immigrant 
Dependent Families Municipal Advance in Housing, Control 
Treatment of Homeless Men of Vice, Streets, Recreation and School 
Municipal Admistration Extension 


OTHER LECTURERS 


JANE ADDAMS Judge M. W. PINCKNEY EDWARD B. DeGROOT 
SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY Dr. WILLIAM HEALY CHARLES B. BALL 
HENRY W. THURSTON GEORGE C. SIKES GRACE ABBOTT 


Field Work under Direction of Mrs. K. L. Briggs, United Charities. 
Visits of inspection to Chicago Institutions directed by A. K. Maynard. Tuition $15. 


Write Registrar for information either as to the Summer Course or the Professional Courses of the Spring Term 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


31 West Lake Street, Corner of Dearborn Street 


Men and Religion Conservation Congress 
Camegie Hall, April 19-24 


Summing up the Year’s Work 
Exhibit of Surveys of Our Hundred Cities 
Reports of Eight Commissions 


SPECIAL SPEAKERS 


WM. T. STEAD, London, Sec. WALTER G. FISHER, Washington, JANE ADDAMS, Prof. E. A 
STEINER, JOHN MITCHELL, J. A. MacDONALD, Editor “The Globe,” Toronto. 
Hon. RICHARD P. HOBSON, Ex-Gov. WILLIAM A. NORTHEN, : 
Dr. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Hon. WM. J. BRYAN, 


and many others. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


ROY B. GUILD - - 124 East 28th Street, New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


RING OUT THE OLD 


“T ask your attention to the common element in 
@ “ alcoholism as encouraged by the liquor trust ; 
@ “the cigarette evil as fostered by the tobacco trust; 


@ “broken health and exhausted resources directly due to poisonous and 
fraudulent proprietary medicines ; 
@ “other injuries of a similar kind for which manufacturers and sellers of 
adulterated foods are responsible ; 
@ “the manufacture of sweated goods, with a sharing of the profit between 
dealer and consumer ; 
q “the destruction of the health and the sacrifice of the lives of little chil- 
dren in cotton factories, coal mines, glass factories, and tenement house 
industries, for the sake of their employers’ profits; 
@ “the sending of messenger boys of tender years to brothels and hotels, to 
their great moral injury, that the difference between their wages and the 
wages of men may go to swell the dividends of a great corporation; 
@ “the abduction of innocent country girls at hotels and railway stations as 
a systematic industry, not merely to gratify the evil passions of individuals, 
but also in order that the owners of houses in which prostitution is carried 
on may receive larger rents, and the renter more substantial profits; 
@ ‘‘the payment of less than a living wage to girls in stores and factories, 
with sickening indifference to the methods by which the remainder is secured; 
@ “the erection and management of dwellings which are dark, unsanitary 
and indecent, because they are among the gilt-edged investments ; 
@ “yellow journalism avowedly pandering in the one class of journals to a 
feverish love for excitement, and im the other, usually sold at a higher price, 
to a morbid desire for salacious literature and suggestive advertisements, but 
both, as always, for pecuniary profit.’— 

“ The love of money is their common root.” 

From ‘‘ The Dominant Note of the Modern Philanthropy,” 


one of nine addresses in Edward T. Devine’s new book 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


The author's striking arraignment of commercialized vice and human exploitation paves the way for his 
sane preventive measures. These come all through the book, but particularly in a chapter on “ The Next Quarter 
Century.” There’s a way out, according to Dr. Devine, and he has a clear-cut program for it. 


PRICE POSTPAID $1. 


“These nine addresses will quickly be accorded the hearing they deserve.” —Chicago Daily News, 
“Realizing the present needs of humanity as perhaps few other students do, Dr. Devine ts yet 
full of faith and optimism for the future.” —Des Moines Register and Leader. 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Unrestricted 


What does that policy stand for? ; 

What are the results to the workmen, to their 
wives and children? To the community that 
must make up any deficit of money or health 
or education? 

What standards of living does it impose? 

What standards of safety and public health 
does it create for its works? 

What hours of work does it demand? , 

What freedom of speech and action does it 
permit? What of stifled self-expression ready 
to burst inflexible bands? 

These questions, and many more of close kin 
are raised soberly, fairly, with a wealth of new 
first-hand information behind them, in the six 
volumes of the Pittsburgh Survey. 

The very heart of the Pittsburgh situation— 
and for Pittsburgh read many manufacturing cit- 
ies—lies in the lives of the workers themselves. 
And that story is compellingly told in one of 
these six books written by John A. Fitch :— 


The Steel Workers 


Mr. Fitch discusses the questions which are 
forbidden in the steel towns. Old employes do 
not dare petition their employers to consider 


The 


Labor Policy of Capital 


i) 


The Pittsburgh 
Survey Set 


Mr. Fitch’s book is one of the six 
volumes in which the findings of the 


Pittsburgh Survey are being publish- 
ed by the Russell Sage Foundation. It 
will be sent postpaid for $1.71. 

Orders for the set may be sent at 
$10 postpaid. Four volumes are ready 
for delivery upon receipt of order; the 
remaining two will be mailed to sub- 
scribers on publication day. The full 
set is as follows: 


TuE Stree: WorKerS—John A. Fitch. $1.71 
postpaid. 

HOMESTEAD: TH HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILL- 
a eats ald F. Byington. $1.70 post- 
paid. 

WoMEN AND THD TRADES—Elizabeth Beards- 
ley Butler. $1.72 postpaid. 

WorK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAw—Crystal 
Eastman. $1.71 postpaid. 

THp PirrspurRGH Distrrcr—Svmposium by 
John R. Commons, Florence Kelley, Robert 
A. Woods, Peter Roberts, Charles Mulford 
Robinson and others. (In preparation.) 

PITTSBURGH: THE GIST OF THR SURVEY— 
Paul U. Kellogg, (In preparation.) 


them. Men have been discharged for calling 
meetings to discuss them. A workman said’ to 
one of the Pittsburgh Survey staff: “If you want 
to talk in Homestead you must talk to yourself.” 

The book tells the story of the men in the basic 
industry of America. The work of their hands 
enters into every tool and structure and means 
of traffic in civilization. By the side of half 
a hundred mill sites along the Ohio and its 
tributaries, and above the mineral beds of the 
Superior Basin, at our newest lake ports and in 
the sun-baked Southwest, in the mountain valleys 
of the New South, and, by anticipation, in the 
ore regions of Alaska, what men may earn by 
digging, reducing, rolling, and fabricating this 
master metal, what leisure and resource they may 
gain in the process of it all, set the standards of 
life for hundreds of communities. A  con- 
structive statesmanship demands that Americans 
look well to what those standards tend to be- 
come for so numerous and vital an element in 
the population. 


Send Orders, to be Filled by Return Mail, to 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 


105 East 22d Street, 


New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


Social Centers 


A practical, working hand- 
book for those interested in 
establishing social centers— 
“Wider Use of the School 
Piant, 2 DyessC larences™ Arthur 
Perry, one of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications. 

Based on painstaking study of 
existing social centers. Fully 
illustrated. 

The book that tells how to 
get 100 per cent dividends from 
our billion dollar investment in 
public school property. 

The key to the night latch on 
the school-house. 

CoNnTENTS : 

The Wider Use. 

Evening Schools—Here and 
Abroad 

Promoting Evening Attendance 

Vacation Schools 

School Playgrounds 

Public Lectures and Entertain- 
ments 

Evening Recreation Centers 


Social Centers ; 
Organized Games, Athletics, Folk 
Dances | 
Meetings in School Houses 
Social’ Betterment Through 
Wider Use ; 
Local Lecture Services 
Rochester Regulations 
“The ‘Wider Use’ has been a text-book 
for use in starting the work here.”— 
Miss Pauline F. Witherspoon, Organizer 
and Supervisor of Social Centers, Lowis- 
ville, Ky. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
CHARITIES PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE, 


PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION, 


105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Shop Girls 


Elizabeth B. Butler. 


A telling chapter on Wages 
and Cost of Living. in Miss 
Butler’s new book, “‘Saleswomen 
in Mercantile Stores,’”’ shows the 
wages of saleswomen and girls 
in 34 retail stores in Baltimore, 
chosen for this investigation as 
a typical city of medium size 
and average conditions. 


Over 50 are working at $2 a 
week; 350 get $2 to $3; 750 get 
$3 to $4; 475, $4 to $5; 625 get 
$5 to $6. 


The group earning, or at any 
rate receiving, $6 to $7 a week 
numbers almost 1200. 


Kighty-one per cent of all these 
women receive $6 or less a week. 


A minimum cost of living in 
Baltimore is given as $6.70 
(board $3, clothing $2, washing 
50“ cénts) “car “fare ' 60-" cents, 


-lunches 60 cents). 


Draw a moral if you will. Miss 
Butler did not, but puzzling 
and pregnant questions crop up 
from every page. 

“Tt will be suggestive to other cities 
and is an example of fair and careful 
work which shoujd be imitated , else- 


where.’—From the Introduction by 
John M. Glenn. 


Price, postpaid,’ cloth $1.08; paper 
75 cents. 
CHARITIES. PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE, 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION, 

105 East 22d Street, New York. 
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“An important contribution to the study of the city problem” 


The Redemption of the City 


By CHARLES HATCH SEARS 


PRICE: In Cloth 50 cents net, In Paper 35 cents net. Postage 8 cents extra 


“Many thanks for your stimulating book. I read it at a sitting. Without sa too 
optimistic it views the problem hopefully, stimulates to further activity and reveals in itself one 
of the causes for hopefullness—“A home mission secretary who has a statesmanlike grasp of 
the situation --at the same time a phrophet’s vision.” It is clear, concise, without being schol- 
astic and deserves a wide circulation which no doubt it will win for itself. 


Edward A. Steiner. 
Auther of ‘‘ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT” etc. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Social Service Series has been enriched by the addition of the following numbers: 


The Church in the Smaller Cities - - - ~ By Rev. F. W. Patrerson 
Paper 12mo. 32 pp. Net, 10 cents, 

Welfare Work by Corporations - - - By Mrs. Mary Laturop Goss 
f Paper 12mo. 36 pp. Net, 10 cents. 

Internation! Justice - - By Geo. C. Witson, or Brown UNIVERSITY 


Paper 12mo. 36 pp. Net, 10 cents. 


THE GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


The Social Engineer 


A Guide to the Proper Handling of the Social Problems Constantly Arising in Our 
Complex Civilization 


By EDWIN L. EARP, Professor of Sociology Drew Theological Seminary 
Size, Crown 8vo (5x8inches). Pages, xxiii+326. Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50 
SOME STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE BOOK BY THOSE MOST COMPETENT TO JUDGE 


PROFESSOR ALBION W, SMALL. The Univer- PROFESSOR FREDERIC S. GOODRICH, Albion 
sity of Chicago College. : 


I am greatly pleased with your book, The Social We have been using “The Social Engineer” in my 
Engineer. It seems to me to present social tech- lass in Christian Sociology with great interest and 
nology, as we call it here, in an extremely inviting prot. Itisa most practical, interesting and inspir- 
orm. ing setting forth of a vitally important subject. The 
THOMAS J. RILEY, Ph. D., Director St. Loujs work has been done in the best possible fashion. 
School of Social Economy 


It has that grace of simplicity and well-turned PROFESSOR CHARLES H. COOLEY. University 


composition which is so sadly absent in many of = Michigan, Department of Economics and 
our modern hurry-up publications. The observa- Sociology 

tions are keen; and the recommendations up to It strikes me as being, on th i 

the best modern standards. The arrangement of ee ©. practical side, a 


- ‘ : vigorous, constructive book with a fine spirit in it 
the material and the illustrations are good; and a * i ae SHAS 
when I consider the public to which it is especially I take its purpose to be the guiding of religious 
addressed, I congratulate you on presenting them people into the movement of rational social better- 
What they need and what will be exceedingly val- ment; and in this it ought to do good service, 
uable to them, 
BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH. 

PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ROSS, The University cid 


5 6 k 
of Wisconsin, Department of Political Economy Ps 


‘ In “The Social Engineer” we note some par- 
I find that you have discovered a neglected gap ticularly good suggestions of ways in which min- 

and have put out a book that covers ground that : h h 

so far as I know has never been gone over satis. Stes, church members, church clubs, ete, can 

factorily within a single volume. I regard your ‘Serve their community by cooperation with public 

book as highly successful and it seems to me ful] Officials. We refer especially to suggestions in the 

of promise of great usefulness. chapter “Team Work for the Community.” 


New York. Boston. EATON & MAINS, Publisher, Pittsburgh. Detroit. 


RUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRIFY 


MORAL LEADERSHIP 


AND 


THE MINISTRY 


By EDWARD E. KEEDY, 
Author of “The Naturalness of Christian Life.” 


“As an expression of the hope and belief of many of the 
younger party in all denominations, the book is significant. It 
represents for Protestant Christendom, what Fogazzaro had in 
mind when he wrote ‘“The Church must be redeemed by 
another St. Francis of Assisi.” 


“The style of the book is plain, direct, and stirring.”’—Phzladelphia Press. 
Cloth, 16mo. $1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


High-Mark Congregations By Henry Gurting 


A church-going propaganda. How the congregations of a conservative New Fngland church were 
greatly increased, the increase maintained and ever further increased. by a becoming and unsensational 
method adaptable to any chureh, Boards, 16mo. 650 cents net. (Postage 6 cents) 


At all Booksellers PORACE WORTH COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


TOUR FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


and those interested in Social Work—EUROPE 1912 


A two months trip through the principal cities of Europe to study Social 
Problems and Social Solutions. 

An unequalled opportunity to visit places of social interest and to meet 
leaders in social movements abroad. 


SUBJECTS: 


CHARITIES and PHILANTHROPY CHILD WELFARE 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS STATE INSURANCE 
HOUSING PENAL and VAGRANT COLONIES 
TOWN PLANNING INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT 
GARDEN CITIES ACCIDENT PREVENTION and 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Write at once for full information. 
Director of Tour Business Management 


Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt Bureau of University Travel 


9 Livingston Place Trinity Place 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
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A Social Service Directory of a Great 
Manufacturing City 
Newark, N. J. Population 370,000 


Contains an outline map showing distribution of foreign 
population; a write-up of the city’s history indicating the devel- 
opment of its social problems; the statistics of the city prepared 
by Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D.; an outline suggesting a possi- 
ble social service equipment for a city for prevention and a de- 
scription of the Charities Endorsement Committee and its work. 

~The book contains a complete list of the national, civic and 
social betterment organizations, such as the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, the National Housing Association, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, National Board of Censorship 
for Motion Pictures, etc. 


The Church and Social Service 


A complete write-up is given for the first time of the auth- 
oritive declarations of the different church bodies— Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Unitarian, Roman Catholic, Uni- 
versalist, etc.,—on the social problems of the day—child labor, 
treatment of the prisoner, capital and labor, causes of poverty, 
etc. These precede a list of the local churches and are given 
to indicate the responsibility of such churches in view of the 
pronouncements made. 


Legal Suggestions 


A digest of the New Jersey Laws is given in their bearing 
on questions involving social and civic welfare. “The book con- 
tains a complete and detailed index. 


For Sale at $1.00 by the 


Newark Bureau of Associated Charities 
13 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARK, N, J. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THETR INTEGRITY 


M. & R. LIBRARY 


THE PROGRAM 
M. & R. SERIES 


THE SONGS 


MEN and RELIGION LIBRARY 
¥% The Cost $5. 


Eleven books, neatly bound, carriage collect. 


MEN AND RELIGION 


MEN WANTED—Fred B. Smith 


By the Campaign Leader of the Movement 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


“A capital little book, written after careful study of 


of the same books 
sold separately 


facts. _, in the opening chapter the author tells us how 
he visited the 10, 5 and 2-cent lodging houses in New | Vol. 1. The Message and Program Symposium 
York City, concluding with the inspection of hundreds of | Vol. 2. Individual Work for Individuals Henry Clay Trumbull 
men lacking a copper and sleeping through the winter | Vol. 3. Recruiting for Christ John Timothy Stone 
night in ditches dug for gas pipes. The next day he | Vol. 4. The Bible inthe World of To-day Clarence A. Barbour 
visited offices for employment of hands and found twice | Vol. 5. The Teaching of Bible Classes Edwin F. See 
as many places offered as he had found vagrants. This | Vol. 6. Misery and its Causes Edward T. Devine 
set him to analyzing the causes of such deplorable condi- | Vol. 7. Christianity and the Social Crisis © Walter Rauschenbusch 
tions. ‘To know the result, it is best to read the book | Vol. 8. Boy Life and Self-Government George Walter Fiske 
itself.’-—The Continent. Vol. 9. Boy Training John Alexander, Editor 
Vol. 10. The Why and How of Foreign Missions Arthur J. Brown 
Vol. 11. The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions John R. Mott 


The Song Book 


FELLOWSHIP HYMNS of the Movement 


Single Copies, postpaid, 45 cents. 
Per hundred, carriage collect, $35. 


“In every meeting of the Men and Religion campaigns 
where FELLOWSHIP HYMNS and the pamphlet SHLEC- 
TIONS from it were used there was more power in the 
music than we could get by other means. The character 
of the songs gave strength and dignity to the services. 
These books are a most important part of our equip- 


This library of books is issued at the request of 
the leaders of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, It embodies the joint opinion of 
many experts. It should be on the table of every 
pastor, teacher or other Christian worker in city 
or country. 

Each book is chosen because it contains a part 
of the message and method of the movement. 


MEN AND RELIGION The Leaders” 


ment.”—Roy B. Guild, Bxecutive Secretary, 
Religion Movement. 


Men and 


Statement 
Sold separately, 50 cents postpaid. 


FORCEFUL MESSAGES 
TO MEN 


Former prices ranged up to $1.25. Cloth, 


The Ideal Life (Postage 10 cents) 
HENRY DRUMMOND 

“Tdeal’ means real in this case. The book deals 

with God’s will and the sins that hinder its working. 


True Manhood 
GEORGE CLARKE 
The author went to Madison Square Garden to see a 
prize-fight and found—D. L. Moody! It’s good reading. 


The Marks of a Man (Postage 10 cents) 
ROBERT EH. SPEER 
The essentials of Christian character, truth, purity, 
service, freedom and progress. 


Principles of Jesus (Postage 10 cents) 
ROBERT BH. SPEHR 
“Mr. Speer prefers to treat of the practical ques- 
tions of today rather than of those raised in the 
sphere of speculative thought.” 


Passion for Souls 
J. H. JOWETT : 
By the pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. For the man that cares about his comrades. 
It deals with the great message and how to deliver it. 


The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions 
JOHN R. MOTT. 

“His survey of the blended promise and menace of 
present conditions in non-Christian lands, of the rising 
spiritual tide, and of the barriers rising to oppose it 
is statesmanlike.”—Outlook, 


Christianity and Social Crisis (Postage 19 cents) 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH ee : 
Stannard Baker in his study of religion in 
found that this book was more often and 
religious leaders 


Ray 
America 
more approvingly referred to by 
than any other book on the subject. 


The Art of Life 
F. B. MEYHR 


Seventeen essays on the modes of character-expres- 
sion. 


The Men and Religion Series 


SUPPLEMENTING MEN 
and RELIGION LIBRARY 


Cc 
50 Each. Postage only as specially noted. 


The Life That is Easy 
C. SILVESTER HORNE 
The author presents Christianity as the easiest. 
way to do hard things. 


The Relationships of Life 
C. SILVESTER HORNE. 
Light on home and social problems. The Christian. 
World says: “Mr. Horne is a close observer of men 
and manners and his words ring true to life.’’ 


Methods of Bible Study 
W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 
It deals with the actual contents of the various 
groups of books, forming an introduction fo the Bible- 
as a whole that will make clearer any study of the 
parts. 


Youth and Life 
R. F. HORTON, W. J. DAWSON and others 
Twenty-seven chapters by a score of distinguished 
authors. One sentence will serve to give the key-- 
mone “Manliness is a matter of culture rather than 
ate.’ 


Individual Work for Individuals 
HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL 
One of the most important books ever published on 
this subject. Nearly 50.000 sold. A few chapter- 
titles: Why is work for single souls a duty? Speak- 
ing for Christ to a travelling companion. influence, 
on others, of personal conviction. 


Twice-Born Men (Postage 10 cents): 
HAROLD BEGBIE 
The great psychologist, William James, approved the 
pbook’s accuracy and thousands of readers have yielded to 
its irresistible appeal. Other thousands were only wait- 
ing for this new price. 


The Bible: Its Origin and Nature (Postage 10 cents). 


MARCUS DODS 


A classic of history and interpretation now first reduced 
to a popular price, 


EAD eee tans 
STRONG, STIRRING MESSAGES BY OTHER PROMINENT AUTHORS WILL BE ADDED TO THIS LIST 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


NEW YORK: 124 East 28th Street - 
LONDON: 47 Paternoster Road, E. C.. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


OOKS for WORKERS 


—— Heathenism Under the 


The Master Preacher: 
A Study of the homiletics 


of Jesus. 
By A. R. Bond, A.M., D. D., Cloth, 
8vo. 320pp. $1.00 net. 

A very cumprehensive study of the 
preaching and teachings of Jesus, 
taking practically every phase of it. 
A fine study for those who wish a 
deeperinsight into the ministry of the 
Master, Well worth careful study. 


Principles of the Re- 
formation. 


Practical and Historical. By Henry 
Wace, |). D., Dean of Canterbury. 
8vo. Cloth, Price, net, $1.00. 


Harmony of the Gospels. 


American Revised Text. x2mo. 
Cloth, 260pp. . 
Essential to all students following 
the Uniform International S, S. 
Lessons and other study courses 
using the American revised text. 
New studen:’s edition. Price 
50 cents net. Postage 6 cents. 


The Seven Cardinal 
Virtues. 


By Rev. James Stalker, D. D. 
z6mo. Cloth, 125pp. 30 cents. 

The seven are, wisdom, courage, 
temperance, justice, faith, hope and 
charity. 


| The Call of the New Era: 


Its Opportunities and 
Responsibilities. 


By Rey, William Muir, M. A., B. D., 
B. L. zemo, Cloth, 351pp. Price 
Net $1.25. 

A ringing summons to the church 
to meet the opportunities of the pre- 
sent day in thorough devotion to its 
evangelical task, 

It is a very valuable history of 
missionary effort, concise, direct and 
readable with an impassioned appeal 
to Christian churches and nations to 
seize the unique opportunities for 
service which the unrest and awaken- 
ing life in heathen countries offer. 


An Artisan Missionary 
on the Zambesi. — 


William T. Wadell.—By Rey. John 
MacConnachie, M. D., with illustra- 
tions and maps. Cloth bound, 1zmo, 
r56pp. 50 cents net, 

A moving account of unselfish 
heroism for the sake ot Christ, im- 
pressing the splendid, unassuming 
courage of the rank and file in Christ- 
ian Missions. 


Searchlight: The Call 


of the Far East. 


By William Remfry Hunt, F, R. G. 
S, Cloth, rz2mo. as54pp. Net 
50 cents. 

A crucial problem of ‘World Pol- 
itics” is “Shall Asia be modernized 
before it is Christianized?”’ History 
shows that only those nations which 
have had their religious Reforma- 
tions before their political Revolu- 
tions have been saved, ‘Ihe author 
demolishes the theory that heathen 
religions are ideal for the heathen 
nations, 


Through the Wilderness 
of Brazil, by Horse, 


Canoe and Float. 

By William Azel Cook. Cloth, 8vo. 

493pp-. 58 illustrations, $1.25. | 
A fascinating tale from beginning 

toend. The whole book is a mine 

of information concerning the vast 

country of Brazil. 


Bible—sett-Explaining. 

Brief helpful notes on each verse. 
A general introduction to each book. 
Practical instructions at end of each 
chapter. References, Harmony of 
Gospels, Tables, etc. Large clear 
type, size 7”x103/x13/",_ Binding, 
flexible leather, overlapping covers, 
red under gold edges, 
Postpaid, $5.00. 


Self-Explaining Edition. 
Brief helpful notes on each verse. 
A general introduction to each book, 
Practical instructions at end of each 
chapter, References, Harmony of 
Gospels, Tables, etc. Clear type, 
size 3}x53/’x2/’,. Binding, flexible 
leather, overlapping covers, red 
under gold edges, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Bible Reader's Guide. 


By F.S. Schenck, D. D., with “How 
to Study the bible,”’ by D. L. Muody. 
r6mo. 352ppe Durably bound. 
35 ‘cents net. 

A complete, concise outline for 
studying the entire Bible in one year. 
lllustrated with maps, charts, dia- 
grams, etc., which clearly fix the 
essential facts, places, events, dates, 
etc, 


The Life of Christ. 


By Rev. James Stalker, D. D. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, Clear 
type. z2mo. x62pp. 60 cents. 

_Thisis pre-eminently the student’s 
Life of Christ. 


Life of St. Paul. 


By Rey. James Stalker, D. D. Map. 
Cloth, r2mo, 183pp. 60 cents. 

Paul’s life in compact form in Dr. 
Stalker’s clear beautiful style. It is 
a wonderful little book, 


The Home Sanctuary: 


For Shut-in Worshippers and Pastor 
less Congregations. 
By David James Burrell, D. D., 
LL.D. r2mo. Cloth, 342pp. $1.00. 
Embodies an original, admirable 
idea. It contains services for 26 Sun- 
days, each consisting of an invocae 
tion, hymns, scripture lesson, pray- 
ers, sermon, and benediction... Dr. 
Burrell’s sermons are among the 
finest preached in America, always 
clear, strong, spiritual and practical. 


The Cloister Book, 


companion volume to the Home 
Sanctuary completing a year of 
services, 


ane Moslem Doctrine 


e 

The character and attributes of 
Allah according to the Koran and 
Orthodox tradition. 
By Rev. S. Zwemer, D.D. 
Cloth, rz2mo. xzzopp. 50 cents. 

‘‘A careful study and a good cor- 
rective of ouradmiration for the Mos- 
lem system.’’—Congregationalist. 


Coillard of the Zambesi 


WV. Makintosh, with map and 
77 illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.50 postpaid. 
Perhaps no missionary name, ex- 
cepting that of Livingstone, will be 
greater in the history of Airican pro- 
gress than Coillard’s. This book 
tells the story of his work, describes 
the peoples, and shows the material 
results of his efforts, 


Dave Ranney: or Thirty 


Years on the Bowery. 
By David J. Ranney. Introduction 
by Dr, A. F. Schauffler. 13 illus- 
trations. Illuminated cover. Cloth, 
I2mo, 20spp. 75 cents. 

*“Dave Ranney is another of the 
twice-born men who is helping to 
bring other men into life and light.”” 


Missionary Review of the World. 


Jerry McAuley: 


An Apostle to the Lost. 


Seventh edition, revised and en- 
larged, 16 illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. 
304pp. $1.00, 

“A book to read and then ponder 
upon the glorious Gospel and its 
effects upon men so low as to be un- 
recognizable, almost, as human be- 
ings. Jerry McAuley is dead, but 
his wonderful work for Christ will 
live forever.’’"—The Advance, 

“The book ought to havea million 
readers. It is the best antidote to 
doubt that we know.”— The Interior. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning 


The Scriptures. 


By David J. Burrell, D. D., LL. D. 
zzmo. Cloth, 22ipp. 60 cents. 

A bold and ringing book which 
will appeal to thoughtful minds. In 
its preparation Dr, Burrell has 
done the church a real service. 


Cloth, 484pp. 


COMPLETE CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


Oe 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


The Greatest Gift to Growing Minds 


Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 


15 Great Departments of Knowledge 


The United» States and All 
Other Countries 
Natural History 
Plant Life 
Stories and Legends 
Men and Women 
Our Own Life 
Book of Wonder 
Famous Books 
The Earth 
Poetry and Rhymes 
School Lessons Golden Deeds 
Familiar Things 
Things to Make and Do 


What is electricity ? 

How does a camera take a 
picture? 

Why is iron colder than wood? 

What makes coal burn? 

Why has a star five points? 

Why do we dream? 

What makes the heart beat? 

Is there gold in the sea? 

Why does a match strike? 


Where did the water in the 
oceans come from? 


Ac pave 


Under the Spell 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 


Simplicity the Secret 


It is a great achievement to arrange the important and essential knowledge of 
the world in such a comprehensive scheme, and tell it in such simple language that 
the mind of a child might not only grasp it, but enjoy it and remember it. It is this 
simplicity of style and statement, coupled with sound learning, which is the secret of the 
success and usefulness of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, not only to children, but 
also to adults, especially those who have not been able to complete their training in the 


schools and colleges. : 
_. president John H. Finley of the College of the City of New York, in his introduction, says: 
Suppose a boy of ten were to spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these pages, . . . he would 


at thirteen know more about the earth and the life on it than the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 


The Most Profitable Investment 


We expend time and care in selecting the proper food for the growing body, because we realize that 
it is a profitable investment, but it is equally important and imperative that the growing mind should 
have the food which will stimulate its rapid and healthy development, and 7t is the most profitable 
investment. Let the children, especially between the ages of five and eighteen, read THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE, and study the wonderful educational pictures, and you will be surprised and delighted 
with the results. It means a saving of time and money, better work in the school and happier children 
in the home. 


10,000 Wonderful Pictures! 350 Colored Plates 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE will never be surpassed in the value of its educational pictures; 
pictures of the starry universe, The Sun and His Family of Worlds; pictures of animals, foreign and 
familiar; pictures of flowers, trees and shrubs; charts and diagrams of our own marvellous bodies; por- 
traits of famous men and women, artists, authors, statesmen and scientists; pictures of our own 
country and a hundred other countries, showing the cities, the people and their customs; reproductions 
of beautiful paintings and sculpture; the picture-story of important industries; the whole beautiful, 
wonderful world is before us in nearly 10,000 pictures, which fell a story or illustrate a fact in a way that 
GEO BTIS LE LES Ouet: The Press, the Pulpit, the People Endorse it 

Let the Children Decide SAT San 

They will be delighted with the beautiful illus- 4-6 FREE cou 

trated booklet mailed free, giving the contents of Tun Groner Society, 2 West 45th Street, New York: 
Please mail me descriptive booklet of THz Book or 


the 15 Departments of Knowledge —The valuavle < 
pamphlet, “THE MIND oF A CHILD,” also presented, KNOWLEDGE, and pamphlet ‘‘THe MIND oF A CHILD.” 4, 


Mail Coupon for TWO FREE BOOKLETS NAME GoPR PATI coc icra veel reraseierereyai shevsitueta/ ataval nie elefete/sieisieioleler=tels j 


° ® 2 West 45th Street, ADDRESS -.sescccccccccsceeresccesere sete tceseerorsseee 
The Grolier Society, New York Not necessary to cut coupon if you mention Tum SuRvBY. 
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How to Deal with Lads. 
A Handbook of Church Work. a 
By the Rev. Peter Green, Rector of Sacred Trinity, 
Salford. Author of ‘'How to Deal with Men.”’ With 
an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo. $0.80 net. 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
Based on His Private Journals and Correspondence. 
By Wilfrid Ward. With x5 Portraits aud other Jllus- 
trations, In 2 volumes. 8vo. Pp. 654-+627. $9.00 
net; expressage extra. 


The Church and the Age. 
Being Four Lectures Delivered at Sion College to the Women’s 
Diocesan Association on the subject, “‘The Co-operation of 
the Church with the Spirit of the Age.”’ 
By the Very Rev, William Ralph Inge, M. A., D. D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Fcap 8vo,. $0.60 net. 


A Short Introduction to the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. F. Ernest Spencer, M. A., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Haggerston. Crown 8vo. $0.90 net. 


Cui Bono? or, What Shall It Profit? 
A Gentle Philosophy for Those who Doubt. 
By Harwood Huntington, A. B., Ph. D., Admitted to 
the Connecticut Bar; Ordained in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York. Crown 8vo. $1.00 
net; by mail $1.10. 

Jesus Salvator Mundi. 
Some Lenten Thoughts on Salvation, 
By the Rev. J. H. Beibitz, M. A., Author of ‘'Gloria 
Crucis,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. $0.90 net. 


Calls to Service. 
Being Sermons and Addresses Delivered in the Diocese of 
London. 
By Krederic Edward Ridgeway, D. D., Bishop of 
Salisbury. Crown 8vo. $1.60 net. 


An Ejirenic Itinerary. 
Impressions of our Tour with Addresses and Papers on the 
Unity of Christian Churches. 

By Silas McBee, formerly Editor of “‘The Church- 
man,’’? With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.00 
net; by mail $1.10. 


Present Day Preaching. 


By Charles Lewis Slattery, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Church, New York. New Edition. With Frontispiece 
of the Open-Air Pulpit of Grace Church. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 


The Price of Unity. 
By the Rev. B. W. Maturin. $1.50 net. 


Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. 
[Church Handbooks. | 
By Charles F. D’Arcy, D.D., Bishop of Down, 
Author of “Christianity and the Supernatural.” 
Crown 8vo. $0.40 net. 


Our Bounden Duty. 


By the Rev. Charles H. Robinson, D. D., Hon. Canon 
of Ripon, and Editorial Secretary of the S, P. G., 
Author of ‘‘Studies in the Resurrection,” etc. Crown 
8vo. $0.90 net. 


The Credibility of The Gospel. 


C‘Orpheus”’ et L’Evangile.) 

By Monseigneur Pierre Batiffol, Litt. D. Translated 
by the Rev. G. C. H. Pollen, S.J. Crown 8vo. Pp, 
xx-+220. $1.50 net. 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind. 


A Contribution to Religious Unity and Progress. ' 
By Malcolm Quin. Crown 8vo. $2.10 net. 


A Portrait List of Lenten Books and a New Theological Catalogue now ready. 


Fourth Ave. & 30th St. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


New York City 


HAROLD BEGBIE’S DRAMATIC 


AND CONVINCING STUDIES COVERING VARIOUS 


PHASES OF THE MIRACLE OF REGENERATION 


Darkness, 
“This work has the superlative strength 


As a travelogue, with vivid and convincing pict 


parable 
the ability of Harold Begbie. 


“The significance of what Mr. Begbie is saying to the church is so vital that one may 
almost venture to affirm that the future of organized religion in both Britain and America 
will turn on the heed paid to his message.’’—From an editorial in “The Continent.” 


OTHER SHEEP: Examples of the Miracle of Regeneration of those from Outer 


12mo. Net, $1.25. 


of she Pegrros Sree from Begbie’s busy pen. 
J ; ing ures 0 e life o he Hast, it is well nigh i - 
In the field of pictorial description, it is doubtful if many living authors cone heareto 
The essential characteristics of India and Ceylon are all in this 


book in such manner, that, having read it, one begins to understand a little of the age-long riddle 


of the Hast.” 


—Zion’s Herald. 


SOULS IN ACTION: A Record of the Regeneration of those from Among Our- 


selves, 


12mo. Net, $1.25. 


With the strong simplicity of John Bunyan, Harold Begbie tells th f 
souls stirred into action and new life under the influence of ihe West Lenton Mahe ohare 


As a convincing argument for God’s st “di ar indivi 
been produced in many ea d’s shepherding care of the individual, no stronger book has 
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BOOKS ON MODERN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THE RELIGION WORTH HAVING 
By THOMAS N. CARVER 
“A vigorous, shrewd and altogether interesting and valuable little DOO. arate. Certainly 
any preacher can find suggestions for a powerful sermon in this book.”—Chicago News. 
$1.00 net. ostage, 9 cents. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
From his own physical, mental and spiritual experience Dr. Grenfell defends with his 
accustomed vigor and directness the rationality and value of faith in Christ. 
$1.10 zet. Postage, g cents. 


WHY WE MAY BELIEVE IN LIFE AFTER DEATH 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. D. D. 

“Tf one wishes to know the strongest arguments against immortality, and to see how they 
may be answered in their strongest forms, and wishes also to know what can be said in favor 
of immortality, and wishes all of this stated with brevity, simplicity, comprehensiveness and 
perfect candor, we would commend this volume before any with which we are acquainted.” 
—Boston Transcript. $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


A SCALLOP SHELL OF QUIET 
By CAROLINE HAZARD 


“These poems have a peculiar appeal to all who love and keep the Lenten season.”—Boston 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


AFTER THE BATTLE 

Let the Lawrence strike pass unchallenged into its appointed and unique 
place in the industrial history of New England. . Let no one seek to keep alive 
its bitter controversies and to project its tragic incidental blunders into the new 
era of prosperity, which, we may earnestly hope, will soon smile upon the 
textile industry. Let the roving sociologists speedily find other laboratories, and 
the imported strike leaders seek outlet for their unusual gifts where other 
groups of workers, if such there are, have like grievances. For these mill 
hands, as we can see plainly after the battle is over, did have their grievances. 
It is profitable to ask, but not easy to answer, whether the responsibility rests 
with individual mill owners, who misinterpreted the spirit of the law reducing 
hours of labor, and underestimated the money worth of the labor of their mill 
hands; or with the immigration policy of the nation, which invites an exploitable 
body of laborers to a mill district, and then leaves them without adequate pro- 
tection ; or with ineffective labor organization, which has failed heretofore to weld 
these groups into a compact body capable of successful collective bargaining; or 
with some failure in the less tangible influences which operate in the long run on 
personal efficiency and character, such as religion, education, and neighborliness. 

As the incident disappears from newspaper headlines and becomes industrial 
history, we have our duty, as a journal of constructive philanthropy, to gather 
up the salient facts, and to interpret them from different points of view. [Earlier 
events at Lawrence and the hearings at Washington on the police interference 
with the sending of children to other states, have already been described by our 
staff correspondents and interpreted by Mr. Woods, Judge Rowell, and others. 
In this number we present valuable information and illuminating comment by a 
manufacturer, a mill overseer, a militiaman, an expert in the care of neglected 
children, a college professor, a student of co-operative enterprises, a social 
worker, a former leader in the old line trade union movement, and the strike 
committee. These articles, which will be read in cold blood, mainly in an at- 
mosphere far removed from the angry tumult of the labor conflict, are written 
with the echoes of that conflict resounding in the ears. Their value is that of 
contemporaneous testimony ; their interest like that of the spoken word of ‘actors 
in a stirring time that tried men’s souls. 

On all sides people are asking, Is this a new thing in the industrial world, 
which from now on must be taken into account? Are we to see another serious, 
perhaps successful, attempt to organize labor by whole industrial groups instead 
of by trades? Are we to expect that instead of playing the game respectably, 
or else frankly breaking out into lawless riot which we know well enough how 
to deal with, the laborers are to listen to a subtle anarchistic philosophy which 
challenges the fundamental idea of law and order, inculcating such strange doc- 
trines as those of “direct action,” “sabotage,” “syndicalism,” “the general strike,” 
and “violence”? Yes, frankly, we think such an attempt to create “one big 
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union,” rather than many local trade unions, is in progress. We think that 
our whole current morality as to the sacredness of property and even of life 
is involved in it. We think that eloquent appeals to the solidarity of “labor 

as having nothing whatever in common with the rest of society will be made _in 
the name of this new movement, and that the ideas of this revolutionary socialism 
are likely to be proclaimed with increasing boldness and vigor. The “violence 

which is the corner stone of this doctrine may not take the form of dynamiting. 
Changing a bill of lading or neglecting to oil a machine or misplacing a switch 
have been its more favorite forms in Europe, and the “general strike, —under- 
taken not to secure the redress of some specific grievance, or an increased share 
in some increasing product, but rather as one more skirmish which, whether it 
succeeds or fails, will inevitably bring nearer the decisive battle in which the 
existing industrial order is to be overthrown—this general strike may be re- 
garded as its most complete expression in action. We ‘shall hear more of the 
general strike, and of the theory of violence on which it is based. 

Nevertheless we prefer not to appeal to the fear of the I. W. W. and its 
revolutionary ideas as a reason for dealing with such problems as have been 
revealed by the Lawrence strike. We should put our house in order not for 
the sake of meeting some dreaded enemy who may take advantage of our con- 
fusion but because our house is out of order. Strong and healthy communities 
and nations establish justice because they prefer justice, not because they are 
afraid of what some revolutionist will do to them if they allow injustice to 
stalk abroad. If steel-workers are employed twelve hours for seven days in 
the week we should put a stop to it, not to head off socialism, but because the 
twelve-hour day and seven-day week are intolerable. If textile workers are 
earning less than a living wage we should pay them more, not because they will 
follow strange doctrines and smash machinery if we do not, but because it is 
right and decent that they should have a living income. No law should be neces- 
sary to secure these things, but if a law is necessary we will do it that way, of 
course. Paul U. Kellogg’s suggestion’ that immigrants at least must be paid 
a living wage if they are employed at all, may or may not be administra- 
tively practicable. But it-must be admitted that if such a plan had been 
iti operation, it would have effectively prevented the conditions which led 
to the Lawrence strike and which are precipitating other similar conflicts. 

In view of the urgent need for clear thinking and frank discussion con- 
cerning all aspects of the industrial problem, we cannot refrain from voicing an 
indignant protest against the demand of a Boston newspaper that Wellesley 
College should dismiss a professor from its faculty on account of the speech 
to the Lawrence strikers which we republish in this number. This protest might 
be put on grounds similar to those which we have already repudiated in another 
connection, that academic Socialism, as a colleague has said, is the most harm- 
less of safety valves. But our resentment goes deeper. Such discussion as 
that of Professor Scudder furnishes the very foundation of free institutions in 
a democracy. The college which stifles it will lose and deserve to lose public 
confidence and respect. If Columbia University were to dismiss its president 
because he considers the initiative, referendum, and recall dangerous subversions 
of our form of government, or Wellesley were to dismiss Professor Scudder 
because she dares to speak of justice to a mass meeting of strikers and to 
demand strict observance of law by strikers and public officials alike, we would 
surely have fallen on evil days. Academic freedom is not merely a harmless 
safety valve. We may come to a time when it needs defense on that 
ground. Just now we may defend it rather on the ground that it is essential to 
the rational treatment of serious public questions. 

‘An Immigrant Labor Tariff, by Paul U. Kellogg, Tum Survey, Jan, 7, 1911. Price 25 cents, 
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THE BRITISH COAL 
STRIKE OUTLOOK 


As this issue of THE Survey goes to 
press, however undecided the underly- 
ing issues may be, the outlook is for a 
settlement of the far-reaching British 
coal strike. From a legislative stand- 
point, matters were brought to a head on 
March 28, after a stormy week during 
which it looked as if a deadlock had been 
reached in the three-cornered negotiations 
between the British coal operators, the 
miners, and the ministry. The govern- 
ment’s Coal Mines Bill, providing ma- 
chinery for a minimum wage in the min- 
ing industry, was introduced on March 
19, and ten days later had passed both 
houses. Its industrial, as distinct from its 
political, enactment hinged on the referen- 
dum among the miners the current week, 
the outcome of which it was prophe- 
sied would be favor- 
able. The coal opera- 
ters accepted the 
terms of the bill on 
March 27. 

The bill provides no 
fixed minimum, but es- 
tablishes local boards 
which are to set “rea- 
sonable minimums” 
based upon conditions 
in the districts. The 
boards are to go into 
operation on the cess- 
ation of the strike 
and their awards 
are to be retroactive, 
the new rates to begin 
not with the award 
of the board, but 
with the return to 
work. The minimum 
set is to be safe- 
guarded for the em- 
ployer by the setting |_ 
of a standard of effi- 
ciency. No miner fall- 
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ing below this is to receive the minimum. 
The bill contains no penal provisions 
compelling acceptance by either side, and 
is designed as a temporary measure to 
last in its present form for three years. 

The bill as it stands met no gen- 
eral opposition from the operators, their 
attack being concentrated on the two 
amendments urged by the miners’ repre- 
sentatives. 

On the side of the miners, so far as 
press dispatches indicate, there was no 
such willing acceptance of the bill in its 
present form and the favorable referen- 
dum is in great part due to the argument 
of hunger, and perhaps too to the press- 
ure brought to bear by almost 2,000,000 
other workers thrown into idleness by 
the stoppage in the mines. Considering 
their great need it is remarkable that only 
a very few thousand in all are said to have 
returned to work throughout the month. 
Violence has been al- 
most entirely lacking. 

Far from the min- 
ers’ original demands 
though the Coal Bill is, 
labor leaders regard it 
as almost unprecedent- 
ed for the government 
under duress from a 
body of workers to 
pass a law recogniz- 
ing a principle which 
these workers have 
laid down, and _ this 
principle, too, a mini- 
mum wage for adult 
males. On the other 
hand, it may be said 
that there is some 
fear among the union- 
ists that the minimum 
wage being estab- 
lished by the govern- 
ment will be regarded 
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by the mine operators 
as an average or even 
as a maximum limit. 
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THE EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY LAUNCHED 


The American Society for Promoting 
Efficiency was launched last week at a 
series of meetings in New York attended 
by bankers, accountants, manufacturers, 
engineers, economists, and government 
officials. It applied the spirit of the 
movement to the letter of its own name 
so effectively that it came out of the or- 
ganization meetings with a very short 
titlke—Efficiency Society—but with a long 
membership, 800 or more. 

The main sessions were each assigned 
to the development of some one topic or 
group of topics connected with industrial 
efficiency. 

John A. Gray, professor of economics 
in the University of Minnesota, intro- 
duced the symposium on organization, 
taking as his topic the benefit of efficiency 
to the employer, the employe, and the 
public. Dr. Gray believed that the move- 
ment was of the greatest value to em- 
ployer and public and that it should be 
of equal value to the worker. His an- 
alysis of the relative increase in profits 
and wages, however, as estimated by 
efficiency engineers, the latter running 
frome30. per. cents tos 60’ per cent, the 
former from 100 per cent to 300 per 
cent, illustrated its tendency toward ab- 
solutism to an extent which he held to be 
opposed to the growing democratic spirit 
in industry. The efficiency engineer pro- 
ceeded, he felt, upon the principle that 
the industry belonged to the employer, 
and the workmen should be thankful for 
such benefits as were given him and had 
no right to demand equal benefits with 
the employer. This is the foundation, in 
Dr. Gray’s opinion, of the trade-union 
opposition to efficiency, and unless the 
system can be readjusted to meet this 
criticism, it will tend to cause still greater 
inequalities of wealth than now exist, and 
to drive the labor movement into more 
and more radical channels. 

William S. Kent, formerly professor 
of engineering at Syracuse University, 
held that in order to break down the op- 
position of organized labor the support- 
ers of the efficiency movement must put 
themselves in a position to be able to dis- 
prove the charge of inequality of benefits 
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suggested by Dr. Gray, and the further 
charge of increasing unemployment. 


LOWER LABOR COST 
AND HIGHER WAGES 


The practical organization of a single 
manufacturing establishment was de- 
scribed by Henry R. Towne, who showed 
how the Yale and Towne Lock Company 
had so specialized, or functionalized, its 
work as to get the largest possible ratio 
of results to expenditure of energy, or, 
in terms of money, the largest profit for 
the amount spent. He gave numerous 
practical examples of savings in different 
departments: such as in one case reduc- 
ing labor cost fifty per cent with an in- 
crease of 81 per cent in wages, and 275 
per cent in output; in another reducing 
the labor cost 75 per cent, in this case 
decreasing wages 14 per cent because the 
new method required only unskilled labor 
and increased output threefold. The 
essentials to success in establishing an 
efficiency system were, in Mr. Towne’s 
Gpinion, a receptive attitude on the part 
of the manufacturer, a knowledge of the 
science of the particular industry, the use 
of an expert, the functionalizing of pro- 
cesses, the segregation of the system un- 
tii fully perfected from the regular work 
of the factory, the gradual progression 
from easy to hard problems and the 
training of individual workmen as lead- 
ers. 

T. W. Carpenter, ex-president of the 
Herring-Marion Safe Company, took 
efficiency a stage higher and described 
the saving of time, labor, and money re- 
sulting from the organization of an ag- 
gregation of manufacturing  establish- 
ments in the same or allied trades. He 
believed that co-operation had proved to 
be cheaper and better than competition. 
He desired this co-operation to take into 
its scope the labor force and_ believed 
from experience that this could be ac- 
complished by a committee system of 
management, since this method is demo- 
cratic and tends to reduce antagonism be- 
tween employer and workmen. 

Under the title, the Organization of a 
Whole Industry, William T. Schieffelin 
told of the principle of co-operation be- 
tween employers, workers, and public, on 
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which the arbitration and sanitary boards 
in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry in 
New York city are carried on. He re- 
ported that the sanitary board is now is- 
suing a certificate, or label to be displayed 
on goods, to shops conforming to twenty- 
eight sanitary rules which the board lays 
down. At present 344 shops employing 
half the workers in the trade have the 
right to use the certificate. Dr. Schief- 
felin believed that this sanitary board has 
already accomplished more than any 
amount of factory inspection and that the 
sanitary certificate would be a means of 
securing the co-operation of the public 
in this work for raising standards in the 
garment trades. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
ON MANAGEMENT 


The symposium on the second day of 
the conference was devoted to manage- 
ment. The special topics were Adminis- 
tration by Melville W. Mix, president of 
the Dodge -Manufacturing Company; 
Sales by W. H. Cottingham, president of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company ; Adver- 
tising by W. H. Ingersoll of the Inger- 
soll Watch Company; Purchasing by 
Elihu C. Church of the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity of 
New York city; Production by John 
Calder of the Remington Typewriter 
Company; Record and Cost by S. S. 
Wheeler, president of the Crocker and 
Wheeler Company. 

The final topic under the head of man- 
agement was of more than trade interest. 
This was the human element, which was 
discussed by Luther H. Gulick. Said 
Dr. Gulick: 


No scheme of social or business efficiency 
can succeed which specializes the man out 
of the scheme. There are definite limits to 
the standardization of human life. The fun- 
damental fact of human life is the need of 
variation. The stimuli must vary in kind, 
vary in method and vary in intensity. With- 
out varying conditions there seems to be lit- 
tle life. : as 

No scheme of business or industrial activity 
can be permanent which does not build on 
hope or anticipation. Human life is not sat- 
isfied with attainment; it looks for something 
beyond mere achievement. Men will strike or 
lose interest, except where desire has oppor- 
tunity to go on and on. Human nature must 
be appealed to in a more direct way than you 
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have yet appealed to it if you want the high- 
est efficiency. 

Dr. Gulick believed that in the shorter 
work day lies one solution of this prob- 
lem, that the socializing of recreation and 
education by the wider use of the school 
plant may be made to counteract the 
stultifying effect of mechanical work in 
the factory. Welfare work is not to his 
mind a substitute for good wages; nor 
do shop activities of this sort take the 
place of the free play of energy and the 
chance for rational é€xcitement and ad- 
venture which the race normally craves. 
The shortened work day will give outlet 
for these natural instincts to come into 
their own, and it should be the responsi- 
bility of the community rather than the 
shop to supply the opportunities for rec- 
reation and social life. 


METHODS OF 
EFFICIENCY 


A dinner meeting was devoted to effi- - 
ciency in government methods. Among 
the speakers were F. A. Cleveland, di- 
rector of the President’s Commission on 
L-fficiency and Economy, Herbert Knox 
Smith of the Federal Bureau of Com- 
merce and Labor, and George Von L. 
Meyer, Secretary of the Navy, who de- 
scribed the practical workings of effi- 
ciency in the reorganization of the navy 
department. From his experience as 
both an executive officer of the govern- 
ment and for sixteen years a judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York, 
Mayor Gaynor, who spoke on Efficient 
Methods in Legal Procedure and Prac- 
tice, made the statement that “So great 
has the inefficiency of certain branches of 
the judiciary become that they have 
hampered the progress of every other de- 
partment of government.’ He went on: 

There is so much delay, uncertainty and 
unreliability that litigation is almost hopeless. 
In fact, our merchants will hardly go into the 
courts for litigation at all. 

There is no excuse for the delays and ag- 
gravations of the present system. In London 
cases are begun one month and tried the next. 
Here they drag on and on, often for three 
years or more; by that time witnesses are lost, 
main points of the case forgotten and every 
one discouraged. And when the man gets 
his judgment there is the endless delay while 
appeals are being argued. And the criminal 
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CITY EXHIBIT POSTER 


How things look over the chimney pots of the 
modern city. F 


courts are even worse; the procedure is 
wholly inefficient, and the technicalities, most 
of them relics of dark ages, are appalling. 

Why, only recently our Court of Appeals 
ruled in a case that certain evidence had been 
admitted erroneously, and while admitting 
that the evidence in question was trivial, the 
lower court was reversed, because the Court 
of Appeals “could not judge what influence it 
might have had on the court and jury.” What 
a tribute to our civil courts and the intelli- 
gence of our jurors! 

The ruling of the Court of Appeals on 
the law forbidding the manufacture of tobac- 
co in tenement houses is a notable example. 
They quoted the constitution which forbids 
the restriction of any person’s liberty or the 
confiscation of property as an excuse for al- 
lowitg a man to fill the lungs of his wife and 
children with tobacco fumes. It was the same 
in the case of the underground bakeries, the 
women night workers and the Employers’ 
Liability Law. 

Such silly construction ‘of a principle which 
dates from Magna Charta will go down like 
a cob house and go down very soon, simply 
because the intelligence of an enlightened peo- 
ple won’t stand for it. 

The tegislature, by a’ simple amendment 
of the law; recently overturned ‘one of these 
decisions—I think the fashionable word now 
is “recall”—but it shows that we do recall de- 
cisions now, and those persons who think they 
are giving us something new along this line 


would better go back to school. The constitu- 
tion of the state provides for a constitutional 
convention every four years, and at the next 
constitutional convention every decision of 
this kind will be “recalled.” 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 
FOR CITY WELFARE 


A traveling civic exhibit, available for 
neighborhood display in all parts of Chi- 
cago, has been arranged by the Woman's 
City Club.1 The plan was suggested by 
the success of the Child Welfare Exhibit 
held in Chicago last spring, and is in 
some degree an effort to perpetuate the 
interest then aroused among large num- 
bers of Chicago people in the commu- 
nity’s attitude toward its young people. 
The traveling exhibit is composed of 
some of the material shown last spring, 
to which have been added special ex- 
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hibits prepared by the Woman’s City, 
Club and contributed from various de- 


‘The committee of the. Woman’s City Club in 
charge of the preparation and management of 
the exhibit is composed of Mrs. W. I. Thomas, 
chairman, Mrs. Frederic C. Bartlett.and Antoinette 
Rowe, Mrs. J. Paul Goode, Mrs; Orville T. Bright, 
Mrs. W. H. Buhlig, with’ two advisory members 
Mrs, William. F. Dummier and EH. L. Burchard,  di- 
rector of-social museum and exhibits in the. Chi- 
cago School of Ciyies and Philanthropy. 
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partments of the city 
government. Its general 
divisions are: 

schools; library facilities; 
home conditions; laws and 
administration; housing; 
health—with sections on 
clean, fresh air, foods and 
markets, dental clinics, and 
hygienic. measures; city 
waste; and recreation. 

To make this material, 
with its pointed and 
vivid civic lessons, so 
familiar to the people 
that they will realize 
more thoroughly their 
responsibility in civic 
control—this is the 
main purpose of the 
Woman’s City Club in 
carrying out the plans. 
But it involves more 
than the exhibit itself; it 
is part of a movement to 
have civic exhibits and 
instruction included in 
the regular social work 
of the public schools. 
lor the expectation is 
that in many cases the 
neighborhood display of 
the exhibit will be held 
in a school building. AI- 
ready there has been a 
demand on the part of 
school teachers for dupli- 
cations of portions of the 
material for use in class 
work, and numerous re- 
quests have been re- 
ceived from principals for the installation 
of the exhibit in their schools. 

Still further, civic effort will be stim- 
ulated, it is hoped, by the co-operation 
of neighborhood agencies and organiza- 
tions in the management of the exhibit. 
The Woman’s City Club has assumed the 
task and cost of assembling the exhibits, 
and through the raising of a special fund 
contributed largely by one of its public- 
spirited members, it defrays the expenses 
of transportation and installation. The 
respective neighborhoods are counted 
upon for local advertising and working 
up an attendance. The local committees 
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The Woman’s City Club, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago” 
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~~ 
of arrangement will thus develop a co- 
operation which later on may prove 
powerful in securing for the neighbor- 
hood definite civic or social advances 
shown to be needed by the exhibit itself. 
This plan of procedure fits in admirably 
with the scheme of ward organization 
which the Woman’s City Club has 
worked out in its membership, provid- 
ing small groups of women in each ward 
who will rally for concerted action ele- 
ments hitherto practically unknown to 
each other. 

Schools, small park recreation cen- 
ters, and other common meeting places 
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of the people are to be used for the ex- 
hibit, which in its complete form started 
on its travels early in January. A pre- 
liminary display had first been held 
in the Chicago Normal School, where, 
for three days, there was an average at- 
tendance of 700 people a day, a large 
proportion of the visitors being teachers 
and pupils from near-by schools. In con- 
nection with the maps, charts, and pic- 
tures, stereopticon lectures are to be 
provided as well as “live demonstra- 
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tions.” One of the latter will be on the 
care of babies. 

The exhibit has already been displayed 
in the John Fiske School with a total at- 
tendance of 4,000; in the Burnside 
School, where it was made a special 
feature by the graduating class of 1912, 
an attendance of 5,000 being registered; 
in Palmer Park, as the center of five in- 
dustrial communities, with an attendance 
of 6,500; in the Bowen High School, 
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South Chicago, with an attendance of 
3,500; and at Mark White Square, with 
an attendance of 6,000. 


A NEW EXHIBIT 
OF HOME WORK 


The Exhibit of the National Child 
Labor Committee at the Women’s Indus- 
trial Exhibition, given last month, un- 
der the auspices of ten New York or- 
ganizations, presented the resultant situ- 
ation in New York after more than a 
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is being transplanted into America from 


decade of ineffective sanitary legislation 
to regulate tenement house work. The 
exhibit contained new and first hand ma- 
terial collected by the investigators of 
the committee under the direction of 
Elizabeth Watson for the New York 
State Factory Investigating Committee 
since December 1, 1911. It reflected 
contemporary conditions in tenement in- 
dustry in New York. It showed that 
with the progress and improvement of 
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factory inspection and compulsory edu- 
cation legislation enforced with respect 
to factories, manufactures which thrive 
on the very cheapest labor have come to 
be carried on more and more by prac- 
tically unregulated home work. Sixteen 
screens representing facts gathered in 
1,037 visits told the story of this relation 
between factory regulation and_ tene- 
ment immunity. They showed how lit- 
tle the present sanitary law amounts to, 
at best, how hard it is to enforce, and 
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without any regulation as to the age of 
these household workers or the hours 
they worked. The state thus legalizes 
the work of the little nut-pickers of four, 
five and eight years, and the night 
work of the little children whose pho- 
tographs appeared on one screen, at 
work on dolls until 10 or 11 o’clock at 
night. ‘his screen showed a Christmas 
scene of a sort, for these dolls were being 
made for the Christmas sales. In 
the words of another screen, “Some chil- 
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HOW THE FASHIONS AFFECT HOME WORK. 
Making the arms and legs of the Campbell Kid, the newest thing in doils. 


how home work done under perfectly 
legal conditions is able to break down 
all child labor laws. 

Under the New York labor laws, a 
tenement-house owner must take out a 
license for his building before home 
work in any of forty specified industries 
can be carried on in it. 

The first screens showed a tenement 
exterior and interior where such home 
work was done, under conditions which 
met the legal sanitary standards, but 


dren play with dolls, some don’t.” The 
‘“don’ts’ make them, working for long 
hours in their tenement homes. Other 
screens showed classes of children whom 
school and factory laws are devised to 
keep from work—little ones below school 
age and foreign-speaking children too 
illiterate to secure working papers. The 
scheme of the law is that they must go 
to school long enough to get the rudi- 
ments of education, but they almost un- 
consciously become truants as the home 
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work makes their time profitable to their 
parents. They do not readily come un- 
der the notice of either factory inspec- 
tors or attendance officers. Thirty-six 
per cent of the workers found on the 
visits of inspection were children under 
fourteen years and the case of these 
children was well summed up on a screen 
headed “Home under any other name 
would be a factory, and subject to fac- 
tory regulation.” “All these children,” 
said another screen, “can work at night; 
numbers of them do work at night; many 
of them were found working at night.” 

Numerous charts and photographs 
showed the unenforcibility of the sani- 
tary provisions with respect to home 
work designed to safeguard the con- 
sumer against disease. Several showed 
a tubercular woman at work, a tuber- 
cular boy in the room with home work- 
ers, and other families of workers in 
which children were sick with mumps 
and measles. Numerous other industries 
have grown up since.the list of forty 
was drawn up in the sanitary law. 
These are unlicensed and unregulated; 
goods found in these tenements cannot 
even be tagged as unsanitary where a 
contagious disease exists. 


BRITISH MINERS AND THE 
MINIMUM WAGE 


JOHN A. RYAN! 
St. Paul Seminary 


The full significance of the minimum 
wage bill now before the British House 
ef Commons seems to have escaped the 
majority of our newspapers. As the 
first great step in a new legislative pol- 
icy, this bill deserves a place beside the 
famous Lloyd-George Budget of 19009. 
This, in brief, is the situation: Some- 
thing like a million coal miners went out 
on a strike March 31, causing immense 
injury to many other industries besides 
the one directly involved. If a settle- 
ment were not reached quickly it was felt 
that millions of the people of Great Brit- 
ain would be on the brink of starvation. 


1father Ryan writes as perhaps the foremost 
advocate of minimum wage legislation in the United 
States. He stated the problem in his book, The 
Living Wage, proposed a statute in Minnesota, and 
has supported the movement in Massachusetts.—Wd, 
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It became clear that no settlement could 
come save through some form of govern- 
ment compulsion. What form should 
the compulsion take? Neither of the 
two obvious and direct forms, answered 
the government. Not compulsory arbi- 
tiation, nor seizure and operation of the 
mines by the state, but the legal estab- 
lishment of minimum wage boards. The 
rates of wages fixed by these boards will 
he legally binding minimum rates if coal 
mining goes on, but either of the two 
contending parties may refuse to accept 


the award of the boards, and discontinue 


production. 

From this action by the British gov- 
ernment we are warranted in drawing 
two important inferences. First, the 
Liberal ministry believed that this method 
of fixing wages would seem so fair to 
both parties that work would be resumed 
immediately, before a single board could 
ke set up; ard it believed that the rates 
actually fixed by the boards would prove 
so satisfactory that coal mining would 
continue uninterrupted for. the three 
years during which the rates will be le- 
gally obligatory. Now, this belief and 
confidence on the part of the govern- 
ment must evidently have rested upon 
something more practical than an act of 
blind faith or of pious hope. It was 
undoubtedly based on the success of min- 
imum wage boards in Australia, and in 
the home working industries where they 
have already been established in England. 
Experience seemed to warrant their ex- 
tension to the entire coal mining indus- 
try." 

The second inference that we would 
set down is absolutely certain. It is that 
this action of the British government 
marks the final step in the rejection of 
the non-interference policy which has in 
some measure characterized the attitude 
of the English state toward industrial 
relations for more than a century. Un- 
limited freedom of wage contracts is the 
last stronghold of the old policy, and now 
even this is abandoned: Every ‘friend 
of humanity and every lover of. justice 
ought to hope that the new policy will 
prove successful in the English coal min- 


1See the very encouraging article on the English 


poate in the American Economic Review, March, 
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ing industry, that it will be extended as 
rapidly as practicable to other fields, and 
that the example thereof will be followed 
by all other industrial nations. 

Christianity, morality, and_ political 
wisdom unite in assuring us that it is as 
much the business of the state to protect 
a man’s livelihood against degradation, as 
to protect his life against the murderer, 
or his pocket-book against the thief. 

As I write these lines, I am reminded 
that the joint committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature has made a favorable 
report on the minimum wage bill in that 
state. This is an auspicious beginning 
for America. 


MEN AND RELIGION IN 


THE SOUTH 
CHARLES STELZLE 
Team No. 1 


The fact that Governor Hooper of 
Tennessee has called a Southern So- 
ciological Conference to be held in 
Nashville during the first week of May, 
1912, to discuss social conditions and 
remedies peculiar to the South, and the 
splendid response of the sixteen Southern 
states, is indicative of the awakened so- 
cial consciousness of the South. The 
program as outlined covers in substance 
the subjects presented during the Men 
and Religion campaigns held by Team 
No. 1 in Baltimore, Birmingham, Ala., 
Charleston, S.° C.<jacksonville, \Fia., 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Memphis since 
the holidays. 

The six-fold message of the Men and 
Religion Movement was presented by a 
team which has been working together 
since October 1.. Evangelism naturally 
appealed to the South, likewise some of 
the older forms of Christian service; but 
boys’ work and social service were com- 
paratively new. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the institutes and _plat- 
form meetings conducted by the men 
who presented the latter messages were 
most largely attended in nearly all of 
the southern cities. Just as the writer 
was about to address 150 of At- 
lanta’s most prominent business men, 
including the mayor and commissioners 
_ of the city, a well-known judge quietly 
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remarked: “If you say that Atlanta is 
all right, 1 am going to tell you that 
you are a liar.” He was not given a 
chance to carry out his threat. 

t would be foolish to state that so- 
cial conditions in the South are ideal. 
Unfortunately in many sections the mu- 
nicipalities are suffering on account of 
an inefficient conservatism on the one 
side and a criminal radicalism on the 
other. In some of the cities gambling 
is wide open; the social evil is flaunted 
in one’s face; the saloon laws are 
flagrantly violated; housing conditions 
are most deplorable; and the treatment 
of criminals is almost beyond belief. 
For example, in one of the county work- 
houses, which was built originally to ac- 
commodate twenty persons, there are 
now eighty-five. The prisoners wear 
the same suits continuously for two 
weeks. Once a week they are compelled 
to take a bath. On Saturday night an 
ordinary bath-tub is hauled into a room 
occupied by twenty-two prisoners and 
every man bathes in the same water. 
The prisoners are shackled from the 
nmioment they enter the work-house and 
it was stated that the shackles were never 
taken off. 

The conditions in each of the cities 
had been previously studied by a local 
social service or survey committee, so 
that most of the information which was 
used in the discussions concerning local 
conditions was obtained from local au- 
thorities. The social service recom- 
mendations were usually made under 
the heads of: the municipality, the 
county, the state, the social workers, and 
the churches. In every. case practical 
suggestions were given which were im- 
mediately applicable. 

The remarkable development of the 
cities of the South, and the importance 
of making the right start suggested the 
recommendation that a Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and Efficiency be ap-. 
pointed in each of the cities. Several of 
the cities adopted the recommendation 
that a vice commission be appointed for 
the study of the social evil. The owner- 
ship of property used for immoral pur- 
poses was frankly discussed and the 
recommendation was made that the name 
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of the owner be placed along side that of 
the madame running the house. 

Industrial and vocational training in 
the public schools was another general 
recommendation for the southern cities. 
The standards of education were found 
to be extremely unsatisfactory as in very 
few states in the South is there a com- 
pulsory education law. The suggestion 
that the public schools be used more 
widely as neighborhood centers was 
eagerly accepted. 

The South should have the benefit of 
modern studies with regard to the treat- 
ment of criminals. In some cases the 
methods employed were decidedly ar- 
chaic. There was practically nothing of 
a constructive or educational nature in 
the treatment of the criminal class. Leg- 
islation regarding sanitary and housing 
conditions was urged and a frank facing 
of the facts regarding the Negro. The 
scientific study of the problem of recre- 
ation, with a presentation of a city-wide 
plan for the recreational life of the peo- 
ple was recommended. Inasmuch as the 
streets and yards are the playgrounds 
for the children of the poor the condi- 
tions of paving and sanitation obviously 
need the most careful attention; and the 
public schools in the working-people’s 
communities should have adequate play- 
grounds with bathing facilities. The 
general attitude of the South toward the 
problem of recreation has been largely 
a negative one. Attempts have been 
made to close the saloon, the motion pic- 
ture show, and the Sunday baseball 
game. Without argument for or against 
such legislation, the importance of a 
constructive policy with regard to the 
recreational life of the people was point- 
ed out, as well as the distinct opportu- 
nity for moral and ethical teaching in 
recreational life. Objection was made 
to the commercialization of recreation. 

The social workers in each city were 
urged to adopt a standardized social 
service program in so far as this was 
possible, particularly with reference to 
the larger problems which concern them 
all. Greater co-operation between the 
social workers and the church workers 
of the city was also advocated, the 
church helping the social workers 
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through its powerful machinery and its 
ability to mould public opinion and the 
social workers helping the church 
through their scientific study of local 
social conditions. It was recommended 
that the church use to the fullest extent 
the local organizations for social service. 
The cost of living, the problems of or- 
ganized labor, and the economic study 
of the liquor problem with reference to 
the attitude of the workingman toward 
the saloon, were other subjects consid- 
ered and concerning which recommend- 
ations were made. To the churches it 
was generally suggested that they make 
a thorough survey of their local fields, 
following up the investigations made 
during the preparatory period of the 
Men and Religion campaign, various 
groups of men in these churches becom- 
ing responsible for certain subjects, the 
point being that it was important to 
bring these men into personal contact 
with the conditions surrounding their 
churches. Definite methods of service 
were discussed. Growing out of the 
survey of the local field but coming also 
as the result of a wider knowledge of 
the city’s social needs the pastors and 
workers in the churches were urged to 
make a canvass of the men in the 
churches with a view of discovering 
those who should be linked up with def- 
inite social service work. The necessity 
for united action by the men in the 
churches was made plain. The men who 
had volunteered as individuals were to 
be organized so as to bring them to- 
gether frequently for a discussion’ of 
social questions, upon which they might 
take such action as might seem wise and 
expedient. These social service groups 
in the various churches should be organ- 
ized into one compact group so that it 
may become possible to exert swift and 
powerful influence which may effective- 
ly bring things to pass. 

With reference to the relation of the 
ministers to organized labor it was sug- 
gested that fraternal delegates be ex- 
changed between the ministers associa- 
tions and the central labor unions, this 
plan being already in operation in over 
100 cities throughout the United States. 
More frequent discussions among the 
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ministers of the social problems of the 
municipalities was recommended as well 
as the wider use of church buildings for 
social purposes; also open forums in 
which churches might freely and frankly 
talk out with the workingmen those 
questions in which the workingman is 
most vitally interested. 

In order to make these and other plans 
effective, it was recommended that the 
cities employ a social service expert who 
would direct the churches in their social 
service tasks. It is necessary that this 
expert not only take the initiative in 
social service matters but he must be 
sympathetic toward the evangelistic work 
of the church, so that there may be 
hearty co-operation and united action in 
all work for the welfare of the people. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE 
CAMPAIGN 


J. L. LANSING 
Team No. 2 

The social service section of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement has 
been generally popular. Earnest preach- 
ers here and there feared it would not 
be vitally Christian, but when they faced 
it as it actually appeared, they were 
amazed that they had not known that it 
is and must be vitally Christian. 

Our general plan has been very sim- 
ple. In each place we have a social 
service committee as a part of the local 
Committee of One Hundred. This com- 
mittee includes representatives of the 
Associated Charities, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Juvenile Court, the district 
nurses and other social agencies. We are 
thus put in intimate and sympathetic re- 
lations with these bodies, and we seek 
to interpret their work and needs to the 
churches, gaining them recruits from 
the large number of men in the churches 
who are not in harness. 

In every city we have one conference 
of all the social workers. Frequently a 
hundred attend—in larger cities, twice 
that number, and even in smaller places 
never less than eighty. A representative 
of each tells briefly of his work. We 
follow with encouragement and sugges- 
tions. 
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One of the most interesting matters 
constantly before us has been the co- 
ordinating of work in the United or As- 
sociated Charities. Where, as in 
Rochester, N. Y., the plan has been 
carefully worked out, we tell less devel- 
oped cities about it and urge them to 
write to that city for information. 

In Boise, Idaho, we found that Judge 
Dunbar of the juvenile court had been 
investigating shocking cases of immor- 
ality among children. He had brought 
his facts to the attention of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and they ar- 
ranged that he should repeat them to a 
mass meeting of eleven hundred parents. 
Judge Dunbar’s statement made a pow- 
erful and tragic impression. He was 
followed by our suggestions of a new 
order of home supervision and public 
care, protection from ignorance of sex 
hygiene by teaching, and from harm by 
supervision. A similar condition existed 
in Walla Walla, Wash. These cities 
were no worse than many others, but 
were honest and courageous in facing 
their condition. Indianapolis and To- 
ledo, on a larger scale, present a similar 
problem and a worse condition. — 

The men of the country have shown 
a profound interest in the conditions, 
causes and perils of prostitution. The 
report of the Vice Commission of Min- 
neapolis, the stunning findings of the 
Chicago Vice Commission, the hearty ef- 
fort in these cities, and in Des Moines, 
Kansas City, and Rochester, to get the 
facts and enforce the laws, have been 
features of a very widespread awakening. 
Rochester, since our visit, has eliminated 
its “red light” district. 

Of course, the saloon has everywhere 
been found to be a prime cause of all 
kinds of social evils. We have invari- 
ably urged the indirect attack upon it by 
such substitutes as school centers, com- 
fort stations and recreation centers. 

It would be impossible to tell here the 
numerous lines of work suggested. 
We have forgotten no question and 
evaded no issue of humanity and public 
concern. And through it all we have 
declared that it is in spirit and purpose 
precisely what the Saviour of the world 
taught and wrought. 


In spite of the enormous headway 
civil service has made in America dur- 
ing the last forty years, the system of 
examination for entrance and promotion 
in public office has never really captured 
the popular imagination. It has always 
been associated with a cold and correct 
morality versus open-hearted kindness, 
and it has never quite rid itself of the 
obnoxious association with “silk stock- 
ings.” Perhaps its propagandists have 
overemphasized its usefulness in keep- 
ing the rascals out and thus allowing it 
to become stranded in the shallow waters 
of negative virtue, have failed to launch 
it upon the deep sea of popular affec- 
tion. 

Although it is in connection with hu- 
manitarian institutions that civil service 
has tegistered its most telling successes, 
and could most easily demonstrate its 
value, recent events in Chicago have 
shown that the safeguards which a dec- 
ade of the merit systeni have thrown 
about the public care of the sick, the 
insane, the aged poor, and dependent 
children, may be scattered to the winds 
in a spirit of Rabelaisian gaiety with 
scarcely a protest from the community 
as a whole. 

Only its oldest and most partisan 
friends were heard from during the long 
months of its spectacular destruction, 
and they could but be impressed with 
the fact that as the merit system was 
being broken down through a dramatic 
appeal to the sympathy of the people, so 
a new campaign must be promptly in- 
stituted in order to establish it in popular 
affection, through the very same effec- 
tive methods. The mere fact that civil 
service has secured a more efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs is not, of 
itseif, a sufficient guarantee that it will 
endure. 

A review, therefore, of the methods 
of triumphal destruction pursued by the 
president of the Board of County Com- 
missioners, to whom the care of Chi- 
cago’s humanitarian institutions is com- 
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THE HUMANITARIAN | 
VALUE OF CIVIL SERVICE 


JANE ADDAMS 


-to the poor. 


mitted, may prove an instructive study. 
One of his earliest official acts was to 
walk portentously into the wards of the 
public hospital and to eat of the food 
which was being served to the patients. 
When the eggs proved to be “bad ’uns” 
he was in a state of righteous indigna- 
tion and dramatically called upon heaven 
to witness that never again so long as 
he held office would the sick poor of the 
county suffer such indignity, which no- 
ble sentiments were promptly spread 
abroad by the crowd of minor officials 
and newspaper men who were part of 
his expedition. That very large public 
tc whom the compassionate and big- 
hearted man always appeals, at once 
concluded that the new president under- 
stood the poor and was serving them 
with unselfish devotion. The fact that 
the newly appointed food inspector was 
“Fish Murray,” a hungry office-holder 
out of a job who had become famous 
through his venal lack of discrimination 
in foods, did not apparently reach the 
public mind, nor did the fact that a new 
position was illegally made for him with 
a salary of three thousand dollars a year. 
The eggs were bad, something had to be 
done at once, and the new thorough- 
going president had done it, was what 
finally did register itself in the public 
consciousness. 

The president of the county board 
gave further evidences of his devotion 
He dismissed the medical 
head of the County Hospital for the In- 
sane, scattered the trained nurses who 
had been in charge of the patients, and 
ruthlessly “fired” the corps of civil serv- 
ice employes. Of course, incidentally, 
many partisans were given positions, but, 
again, the fact that they were unfitted, 
that a huge hospital of twenty-seven hun- 
dred patients was left with only one 
trained nurse, did not interest the pub- 
lic, only the fact that a kind-hearted man 
had appointed new people to make things 
better. 

The president of the county board next 
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turned his attention to the Juvenile 
Court, which had been far too long un- 
der the influence of reformers. The 
court offered the best possible field for 
the operations of a friend of the people, 
for did it not constantly deal with neg- 
lected children, with the widow and the 
fatherless, whose defense has ever been 
the chief glory of the cheap politician? 
Beginning therefore with the industrial 
homes to which the Juvenile Court sent 
its wards, he began a campaign which 
cleverly combined a villification of the 
chief probation officer, whom he held re- 
sponsible for the institutions, and a pa- 
thetic appeal on behalf of dependent 
children. In'this he had the support of 
a Hearst daily with its great advantage 
of supreme indifference to accuracy. 
With the help of its reporters and his 
own investigators, the president was 
able to unearth much appealing mate- 
rial, some of it founded upon facts, for 
what in the history of the world has ever 
been more touching than a little child 
deprived of parental care? Upon this 
natural human foundation was reared a 
superstructure of clever suggestion and 
hypnotic appeal, and for weeks the emo- 
tions and sensibilities of the public were 
literally ploughed up by the most har- 
rowing tales of children beaten, starved 
and outraged, until the stage was at last 
made ready for the civil service trial of 
the chief probation officer, upon whom 
the odium was placed. This trial was 
prolonged throughout three months, at 
least affording an impressive lesson to 
other public servants against the folly of 
standing on their rights. 

Many things transpired, however, to 
dim the final triumph, and in the end it 
seemed as if the actors had not played 
up to the opportunities offered by the 
stage setting. Perhaps the play was too 
long, or the blackness of the villain too 
unrelieved. At any rate, the leading men 
in the center of the stage, the civil serv- 
ice commissioners themselves, whose 
resignations the president held in his 
pocket in case they should thwart him, 
grew tired of the part assigned them 
and quarreled with the stage managers. 
One of the latter, who should have been 
carefully concealed in the wings, the very 
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man who had been promised the place 
ct chief probation officer at a substantial 
increase.of salary, suddenly found him- 


‘self in full view of the audience without 


a make-up, and although he hastily re- 
treated, after an incoherent apology, the 
audience could not forget the contre- 
temps. The spotlight, awkwardly man- 
aged, unexpectedly threw into bold re- 
lief two dependent girls who, although 
they had been dramatically abducted by 
night from an industrial school, osten- 
tatiously wined and dined and carefully 
coached as to their parts, forgot their 
lines at the crucial moment, as did other 
prepared witnesses, even to the insig- 
nificant “supes.” Before the end of the 
third month it was clear that the emo- 
tional audience had become restless, the 
ruder ones occasionally guyed the actors 
and called for the “hook,’’ and even the 
claque in the gallery became a trifle 
critical. At any rate, an unexpected im- 
pression finally got over the foot-lights 
that perhaps, after all, people who had 
been trained to care for children could 
do it better than the hastily selected ap- 
pointees of a kind-hearted politician. 

Nevertheless, the president of the 
county board has utilized for his own 
advantage that instinctive desire to pro- 
tect the weak and defenceless which all 
good men feel. The ward politician who 
buys new shoes that children may attend 
their father’s funeral, or pays the rent 
of a sick constituent to keep “a roof over 
the kids,” is literally not in it, for such 
a politician in spite of his magnificence 
deals with units only, and pays out of 
his own pocket. ' The president of the 
county board dealt with a multitude of 
forlorn children gathered from a com- 
munity of two and a half million people, 
and impressively paid for their care 
from a public purse of thirteen million 
dollars. Nero’s famous wish that the 
people had but one huge neck which he 
might decapitate, was reversed: it was 
as. if all the neglected children Of the; 
people had but one defender, who was 
able to protect them. 

The lesson which the friends of civil 
service might long since have learned 
from the petty politician, was thus writ 
large for all to read; that in some wise or 
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another the beneficent aspects of the 
merit system must be made clear, stated 


dramatically, if possible, that the system . 


may become endeared to the public as 
the safeguard for the oppressed and de- 
fenceless, which it really is. It would 
be clearly impossible to destroy the in- 
stitutions of the people under the guise 
of befriending the poor, did the public 
in the least understand its beneficence. 
To have opened a huge public hospital 
to the ablest graduates of the medical 
schools; to have replaced the ward heel- 
ers, who formerly stood guard over the 
intimidated insane, by trained nurses; to 
have put the delicate task of caring for 
dependent children under the supervision 
ef probation officers carefully prepared 
for such work, are results which might 
well claim the gratitude of an admiring 
public on the popular basis, which is af- 
ter all the soundest one possible, that the 
aged poor, the sick, the insane, and help- 
less children, shall be tenderly cared for. 
Yet, curiously enough, such achieve- 
ments, which are the result of devotion 
and enthusiasm on the part of public- 
spirited citizens, in the end appear color- 
less, quite as drab and uninteresting as 
righteousness is proverbially supposed to 
be, although they require ability and un- 
derstanding and demand subtleties of 
sympathy, of recognition, of adaptation. 

On the whole the humanitarian insti- 
tutions of the state offer careers as hon- 
orable and absorbing as professorships in 
a great university or as worthy and solid 
as officialdom in a great business house, 


At present, however, promising young 
people are barred from the service of the 
state unless they accidentally become 1n- 
terested in its humanitarian institutions. 
The fact that civil service examinations 
are to be held is, of course, made public, 
but the date is given with an announce- 
ment as drily official as possible. Could 
young people be reached through a cam- 
paign, with speeches and flying literature, 
with transparencies and a brass band if 
enthusiasm rose so high, stating the op- 
portunity to which such an examination 
was an opening, the career of which it 
was the mere starting point, one can 
imagine securing for the service of the 
state the flower of youth. An appeal 
could be made, on one hand, to those 
equipped with the high curiosities of sci- 
ence, through the criminalistic institutes 
and psychopathic clinics which offer wide 
fields of research; on the other hand, to 
that trained devotion and tenderness for 
the lowly, without which no institution 
is justifiable. Gifted youth at the present 
moment is not systematically allured to 
the service of the state except through 
the one old path of political ambition. 
The finer sentiments and emotions are 
still left to be made sport of, by self-seek- 
ing men, because the so-called reformer is 
afraid to assert that efficiency is tender- 
ness and that untrained service results in 
cruelty. The state will continue to be 
deprived of the service of the best, until 
the humanitarian values of civil service 
are made so clear that he who runs may 
read. 


CHILD LABORERS 
HORTENSE FLEXNER 


“Let them not droop within the house of toil, 
The little children! Make them to go free, 
Give them their heritage of sun and soil, 
Kinship with racing wind and cloud and sea! 
They are too frail, too glad, to learn of pain, 
Their eyes have not forgot, for all the gray 
Of leaden hours, the sky’s star-blossomed plain, 
Give them again the wealth of idle day!” 


So do we speak, wise in our years, yet slow 
As they, to lift the age-worn, bitter weight 
We toil beneath in heart and body throe, 
Ourselves but children with a task too great. 
Help us, then, Father, shape the work aright, 
Child laborers, we, blind in the dawnless night. 
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THE LABOR POLICIES OF UNRESTRICTED CAPITAL 
JOHN A. FITCH 
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I have been telling about conditions 
as I saw them in the mill towns of six 
different states, but I have not yet told 
the real story of the steel workers. This 
is a story that never can be told in full, 
because it 1s a story of men—living, red- 
blooded men, who have ambitions and 
sorrows and loves and hates and who 
feel just as bankers feel, and writers, 
and farmers, and poets, and railroad 
engineers, just as all human beings feel— 
because they are human. That is a story 
that can never be told. It can only be 
lived. 

So I cannot tell all the story, but I 
can come a great deal nearer to telling 
it than I have before. And I am going 
to tell more of it now than I have told 
in any previous article in this series. 

I do not need to depend upon my own 
observation with regard to some of the 
conditions in the steel industry. I esti- 
mated in 1907-1908 that 20 per cent of 
the steel workers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict were employed seven days a week. 
Now I have before me a part of the re- 
port of the United States Bureau of 
Labor on Labor Conditions in the Steel 
Industry. On page xiv of the intro- 
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ductory chapter of Volume 1, the situa- 
tion is briefly summarized for the in- 
dustry : 


The fact that stands out most strikingly in 
any study of the labor conditions in the iron 
and steel industry in the United States is 
the unusually long schedule of working hours 
to which the larger number of the employees 
in this industry are subject. 

During May, 1910, the period covered by 
this investigation, 50,000, or 29 per cent, of 
the 173,000 employes of blast furnaces and 
steel works and rolling mills covered by this 
report customarily worked 7 days per week, 
and 20 per cent of them worked 84 hours 
or more per week, which, in effect, means a 
12-hour working day every day in the week, 
including Sunday. The evil of 7-day work 
was particularly accentuated by the fact de- 
veloped in the investigation that the 7-day 
working week was not confined to the blast 
furnace department where there is a metal- 
lurgical necessity for continuous operation, 
and in which department 88 per cent of the 
employes worked 7 days a week; but it was 
also found that, to a considerable extent, in 
other departments where no such metal- 
lurgical necessity can be claimed, productive 
work was carried on on Sunday just as on 
other days of the week. For example, in 
some establishments the Bessemer converters, 
the open-hearth furnaces, and the blooming, 
rail, and structural mills were found operat- 
ing 7 days a week for commercial reasons 
only. 
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I have been within the last eighteen 
months at Johnstown, Steelton and 
Bethlehem, Pa.; at Lackawanna, N. Noe, 
at Youngstown, Ohio; at Gary, Ind.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Pueblo, Colo.; and Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; and at all of those places 
I found seven-day work. Jones and 
Laughlin, the Cambria Steel Co., The 
Pennsylvania, the Bethlehem, the Lacka- 
wanna Companies, and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company were all operat- 
ing their open-hearth steel furnaces 7 
days a week. At Youngstown, Ohio, in 
November, 1910, I saw the Bessemer 
converters in the plant of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company spouting flames 
at 2 o’clock on a Sunday afternoon. 

To no small extent this situation has 
been improved by the voluntary action 
of the steel companies. In 1910 the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, an 
organization of the leading steel men of 
the country, appointed a committee to 
consider whether a plan could be devised 
whereby even in the processes necessarily 
continuous, a weekly day of rest could 
be allowed to each man. The committee 
made a favorable report, and its plan, 
with some modifications was adopted 
during 1911 by the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, and probably others. 

Yet this does not mean that the plan 
is now in full swing throughout the steel 
industry. Its working-out is hampered 
because it conflicts with uninterrupted 
plant operation. It will never be a com- 
plete success, I think, as long as the 
enforcement of it is left to the men who 
are at the same time responsible for 
output. 

Steel making is a continuous industry. 
By voluntary action American steel 
makers have endeavored to set the stand- 
ard enforced by France and a dozen 
other industrial nations through their 
statute law—a compulsory one day of 
rest im seven for the men in the crews. 
Thousands of men who two years ago 
worked 7 days a weck are now working 
6, and the shortened schedule is in com- 
plete operation in. a number of plants. 
But not all. There is consequent ‘need 
in. America for laws which will compel 
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backward employers to adopt this hu- 
mane regulation and thus keep them from 
penalizing the progressive employers who 


£ 


have adopted 1t. 

The placing of the 7-day week under 
the ban is a step forward. But another 
evil, equally serious, that has not been 
materially abated or modified by either 
the Steel Corporation or the indepen- 
dents, is the 12-hour day. On this, the 
Bureau of Labor says: 


Nothing has been done by the manufactur- 
ers, nor have any proposals been made, to 
lessen the proportion of men working 72 
hours or more per week. It was found in 
this investigation that nearly 43 per cent of 
the 173,000 employes in the iron and steel 
industry were working at least 72 hours per 
week, or 12 hours per day for 6 days a week. 
This proportion remains unchanged, being 
unaffected by the plan to give the men who 
were working 84 hours per week one day of 
rest in seven. 


It ought not to be necessary to dis- 
cuss this question further. It seems 
strange that there could be any argu- 
ment over the necessity or the decency 
of a 12-hour day in a steel mill!? But 
there are some attempts at argument 
over it. 


The steel manufacturers evidently tried 
the same argument on the agents of the 
Bureau of Labor that has always been 
their favorite in talking with me, for the 
report says: 


During the investigation those in charge of 
the plants have in their discussions with 
representatives of the bureau frequently em- 
phasized the fact that the men working these 
very long hours are not kept busy ali the 
time. To a considerable extent this is per- 
fectly true; but the employes in question are 
on duty and subject to orders during the en- 
tire period, and they are not, except in rare 


1An added significance attaches to the conditions 
of labor here described as characteristic of the 
iron and steel industry when we consider that the 
general tendency in other industries for years past 
has been toward a shorter working day. Years 
ago the 10-hour day became almost a standard; 
since that time further reductions have brought 
the working-day to 9, and in many cases to 8 
hours, and this reduction has been accompanied 
by a part holiday on Saturday. It is therefore 
in striking contrast to this general tendency in 
other industries to find in a great basic industry, 
such as that part of the iron and steel industry 
covered in this report. that approximately only 14 
per cent of the 173.000 employes work less than 
60 hours per week and almost 43 per cent work 
72 hours or over per week. REPORT ON CONDI- 
TIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THH IRON AND STERL 
INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED States, Volume 1, pp. 
XV, XVI; Senate Document No. 110, 62nd Con- 
gress, 1st Session. 
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instances, allowed to leave the plant. It 
should not be overlooked that it is not simply 
the character or the continuity of the work, 
but the fact that in the case of the 12-hour 
a day man, something over one-half of each 
24 hours—more than three-fourths of his wak- 
ing hours—is spent on duty in the mills, 
which is of significance to the worker and 
his family. 

The 12-hour day in the steel industry 
well never be settled until we have an 
&-hour, 3-shift law for continuous in- 
dustries. It doesn't make good citizens 
to keep men cooped up in a steel plant 
12 hours a day, even tf they don't have 
to work all the time. There is now such 
a law, passed by Congress, for railroad 
telegraph offices that are continuously 
operated. 


The answer that the-men do not work 
all of the time they are in the mills in- 
dicates that the social aspects of the 
situation are ignored; but there is an- 
other answer that is even worse than 
that. Recently an important steel man, 
in a statement given to the press, said 
that the men preferred to work 12 hours 
a day so that they could make more 
money. It didn’t seem to occur to this 
man that he was making a revelation of 
the shockingly low range of wages pre- 
vailing in the industry.* 


More than 50 per cent—in many cases 
60 per cent—of the employes of steel 
companies are common laborers. They 
work either Io or 12 hours a day and 
are paid by the hour. In Bethlehem 
and Steelton, Pa., common laborers get 
13 and 14 cents an hour. In Birming- 
ham,. Ala.,.12 and 13 cents. In Johns- 
town, Pa., and in Lackawanna, N. Y., 
the rate is 15 cents an-hour. It is 17 
‘cents in Pueblo and Chicago, and in the 
Steel Corporation mills in Pittsburgh it 
is 17%4 cents an hour, the top notch of 
‘tthe common labor rate in the industry.’ 


What does this mean? 
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The Associated Charities of three dif- 
ferent cities where steel making is a 
great industry, have, within the last two 
years, made a study of the cost of living 
and have arrived at rough conclusions as 
to the income necessary in their respective 
localities to provide a minimum sub- 
sistence to a workingman’s family, in- 
cluding husband, wife and three chil- 
dren. They put the figure at $560 in 
Buffalo; $630 in Chicago, and in Pitts- 
burgh, $768. Let us take the rates per 
hour given above and see how it works 
out. 

If a common laborer works 12 hours 
per day, 365 days in the year, in the 
Buffalo or Chicago mills, he will earn 
about $100 more than he needs for a 
bare subsistence—a little more than $100 
in Chicago, and a little less in Buffalo. 
If he takes his Sundays off and works 
12 hours a day for 313 days, he will 
just about make it in both cities; but if 
the period of employment drops to 300 
days, which is better than the steel com- 
panies have been doing for some time, 
the income will not reach the minimum, 
even if he works 12 hours a day. In 
neither Buffalo nor Chicago will a 10- 
hour man reach this minimum, even if 
he works 365 days in the year. 

In Pittsburgh the figure determined 
upon by the Associated Charities was 
$768. A common laborer employed in 
the Steel Corporation mills will just 
fall short of that figure if he works 12 
hours a day every day in the year. 

Under present conditions, common 
jaborers are obliged to live amid un- 
sanitary conditions and congestion of the 
worst sort. Common laborers in the steel 
industry are largely single men, or mar- 
ried men whose wives have been left in 
Europe. The men whose wives are with 
them in the mill towns generally take in 
boarders, and these single men are 
packed away in rooms with as many beds 


1Out of the fifteen industries for which the an- 
nual earnings of immigrant laborers were secured 
‘by the Immigration Commission, in only one were 
they as low as in iron and steel. This was the 
manufacture of woolen and worsted, another bene- 
ficiary of a high tariff. The other industries were 
as follows: Slaughtering and meat packing; bitu- 
mining; glass; silk goods: cotton 
goods; clothing; boots and shoes; furniture ; col- 
lars, cuffs and shirts; leather tanning, ecurrying 
and finishing; gloves; oil refining, and sugar re- 


fining. 
2O0f the total 13,868, or 
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of 172,706 employes, 


8.03 per cent earned less than 14 cents per hour; 
20,527, or 11.89 per cent earned 14 cents and under 
16 cents; and 51.417, or 29.77 per cent earned 16 
and under 18 cents. Thus: 85.812. or 49.69 per 
cent of all the employes received less than 18 
cents per hour. Those earning 18 and under 25 
cents per hour numbered 46.132 or 26.71 per cent ; 
while 40.762 or 23.61 per cent earned 25 cents and 
over. A few very highly skilled employes received 
$1.25 per hour; and those receiving 50 cents an‘ 
over per hour numbered 4,403, or 2.55 per cent 
of all employes. Burnrau oF LABOR REPORT, p. 
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as the space will accommodate. The beds, 
like the men, are often worked double 
shift; the night workers sleeping in them 
during the day, and the day workers 
getting into the same beds at night. 

Such conditions are not im accordance 
with American standards of decency. It 
is a farce to put a high tariff on steel to 
“protect American labor” and provide no 
machinery to insure that the benefit sifts 
through to the workmen themselves. If 
the tariff system is to be maintained and 
defended on these grounds, we must 
either curtail immigration or provide for 
minimum wages, by federal and _ state 
legislation; possibly we must do both. 

Sweeping as is the indictment of fact 
against the steel industry in these counts, 
it should be said that the managers and 
presidents are generally men who are 
showing concern for the welfare of their 
employes. Nearly every steel company 
in America has done something in recent 
years to further the comfort or well- 
being of their workmen in one way or 
another. Two independent companies, 
Lackawanna and Colorado Fuel and 
Iron, have sociological departments. The 
department at Lackawanna is of recent 
origin and has for its aim social better- 
ment of the town in many ways. The 
Colorado enterprise has been in opera- 
tion more than a decade. It provides 
amusement and instruction for the 
dwellers in the coal camps and has con- 
tributed much toward the development 
of schools and the improvement of sani- 
tary conditions. 

‘It is seldom that one encounters a hos- 
pital so finely equipped and managed as 
the new one at Gary, Ind., or that of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at 
Pueblo. But the necessity of adequate 
hospital service is more and more mak- 
ing itself felt. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has, within the last three years, 
standardized the emergency hospitals at 
its plants, has arranged for highly 
equipped wards in the new West Penn 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, and has reorgan- 
ized its staff of surgeons. The Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company is planning a 
new hospital near Birmingham. 

There are many other similar move- 
ments in the steel industry, some of 
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which there is not space to mention, and 
others, doubtless, of which I have not 
even heard. But I can say this with 
some assurance. In it all, the United 
States Steel Corporation is leader. In 
the eighteen months ending with June, 
1911, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion spent $1,366,000 in the installation 
of safety devices in its various plants. 
For more than two years it has main- 
tained a system of voluntary compen- 
sation whereby, regardless of contribu- 
tory negligence, workmen receive definite 
compensation in case of accident. It pro- 
vides a liberal old age pension, to which 
the employes are not asked to contribute, 
and it has more recently established a 
sanitary committee, which is to look into. 
questions of shop-hygiene and sanitation 
in the same thorough way that safety 1s. 
engineered. 

In the accident relief plan the United 
States Steel Corporation has provided a. 
definite and fixed compensation, in case 
of accident, regardless of common law 
defenses, in advance of any similar legis- 
lation by the states. And today Ohio is 
the only state in which the Steel Cor- 
poration plants exist that protects in- 
jured workmen by statute as well as they 
are protected under the relief plan of 
the corporation. 

To bring the protection of all workers 
in all mills in this hagardous trade up 
to the standards thus crystallizing into 
practice in the foremost companies there 
is need of better laws for safety in 
factories in every state in the union. 
There is need of better inspection and 
enforcement of these laws, and finally. 
there 1s need of compensation laws that 
will put the financial burden of accidents 
cn the industry instead of on the indi- 
vid uai. 

It would be exceedingly unfair to dis- 
cuss conditions in the steel industry witi- 
out mentioning these progressive meas- 
ures. Because of their operation, there 
is growing up in the steel companies, 
and especially in the United States Steel 
Corporation, a group of men to ,whor 
safety, or health, or some other form of 
human conservation is a matter of more 
importance than output or dividends. 

But these things must be considered im 
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their proper relations, and it would be 
€ven more unfair to stop at this point 
and leave the rest of the story untold. 
The steel companies of the United States 
have come to be immensely powerful. 
Everyone would admit that, so far as 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
concerned; but it is true also, in less 
degree, of the independents. 

It may be no crime to be possessed 
of great power. But great power carries 
with it great responsiblity as to the use 
that is made of it. I wish merely to 
point out here that the steel companies 
do have great power, and then to cite 
some instances of the manner in which 
they exergise it. 

I never encountered a more striking 
illustration of the effect of industrial 
power than was revealed to me in a con- 
versation with a Y..M. C. A. secretary 
in one of the steel towns of Pennsylvania. 
He told me that the Association there 
had about 150 members. The steel mill 
employed more than 5,000 men; so I 
asked him why he did not have a larger 
membership. 

“O,” he said, “The Association caters 
to a better class than the ordinary work- 
men; we have the clerks from the offices 
mainly. Then, the working schedule of 
the mills is such as to make it very hard 
for the workmen to use the Y. M. C. A. 
facilities; they would be too tired, you 
know, to use the baths and the bowling 
alleys, even if they were members.” 

“That is on account of the 12-hour 
day, is it?’ I asked. 

“Ves,” he said, “The 12-hour day and 
the 7-day week.” 

“Well, then,’ I suggested, “the work- 
ing schedule is a barrier between you 
and your real work; in order to reach 
the men at all, your first job, apparently, 
will be to break down that barrier.” 

“O, no,” said the secretary, “we could 
not do that. In the first place, the asso- 
ciation is the child, you might say, of 
the steel company. They are the heavi- 
est contributors, and it would break it 
up for me to go into anything like that; 
anyway, I would be sure to lose my job. 
It might possibly be taken up by the 
State Association, but probably they 
couldn’t touch it either. You see, we 
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are backed up everywhere by the sub- 
stantial business men of the various 
localities ; they would not stand for any 
such movement. Now, take it in this 
neighborhood. The steel company has 
done more for the schools here than any 
cther agency. They gave the borough 
its high school building. Our president 
is the chairman of the school board. It 
would hardly do, you know, under the 
circumstances, for the association of 
which he is president to oppose the 
policies of the steel company. At least, 
he would look at it that way. This thing 
has come up before. Last winter we 
wanted to get Charles Stelzle here to 
talk to the men. Now, you know, this 
is a non-union mill—the company would 
not tolerate unionism. Stelzle always 
talks to workingmen about bettering their 
conditions and usually mentions union- 
ism. Of course, no sane man can deny 
that there is need here of any agency 
that will better the conditions of the men, 
but you see how Stelzle’s talk might 
create unrest, and it would not do. We 
had to decide against it. So I consider 
it best to keep pretty quiet and be care- 
ful. It may be that the churches could 
take up the movement that you suggest, 
yet if they were to request the company 
to cut out Sunday work, I am sure they 
would get a very polite, diplomatic re- 
quest to mind their own _ business. 
Things are rotten here all right; but the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. is not one of 
social reform. We aim to get good, clean 
young men, and to help them to stay 
clean. That is our work. I believe in 
these reform movements, all right, but 
they are outside of our line of activity.” 

The recent report of the Immigration 
Commission contains some _ interesting 
information in this connection. In its 
report of steel communities it refers to 
them by letter, and says this of the lead- 
ing company in “Community A”’: 


Company I exerts a strong influence over 
the affairs of the city, politically, socially 
and industrially. It owns the largest depart- 
ment store, the largest hotel and cafe, super- 
vises the public library, owns a large and 
flourishing American residential suburb, which 
is situated on a mountain that rises directly 
from the city; owns and operates the rail- 
road which carries all of the passenger and 
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freight traffc between the city proper and 
this suburb; and owns the ground and a ma- 
jority of the houses in two residential dis- 
tricts for its employes, and considerable land 
on which houses owned by its employes have 
been built. 


Such a company is in position to wield 
great influence. It is evident to anyone 
at all familiar with the district that Com- 
munity A is Johnstown, Pa.; that Com- 
pany 1 is the Cambria Steel Company, 
which is controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Equally interesting is what the Immi- 
gration Report has to say in this con- 
nection about Community C; and it is 
equally evident that Community C is 
Steelton, Pa., where the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company (also controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad) has its big plant. 
I take the following from the report: 


The location of a large steel plant in Com- 
munity C gives character to the entire town, 
influencing and controlling its life, not only 
in an industrial and business way, but also in 
its social and political aspects. ice oe 
In normal times, the steel company employs 
about 8,000 men, most-of whom are residents 
of the town, whose total population probably 
never exceeded 18,000. It is apparent from 
these figures that the company has always 
been in a position to influence to a very large 
degree the affairs of the town. At the pres- 
ent time, the vice-president of the company 
is president of the council, and this office has 
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frequently, if not usually, been filled by some- 
one high in authority at the works. The 
favorable or unfavorable attitude of the com- 
pany toward candidates for office seems to 
be communicated to those with whom it may 
have weight, and to constitute the most im- 
portant influence in local politics. 


I-do not think I ever was in a steel 
town where I found so much actual fear 
oi the steel company on the part of the 
citizens of the town, as I found in Steel- 
ton, which is about a twenty-minute car 
ride from Pennsylvania’s capital. I 
called at the home of some people there 
who had been mentioned to me as inter- 
ested in social advance. I talked with 
them about parks, playgrounds, muni- 
cipal sanitation, and district nursing. All 
went well until I casually mentioned the 
steel company. They had told me of 
certain quarters of the city where there 
was great congestion, and I asked them 
if the low wages paid by the steel com- 
pany had anything to do with it. In- 
stantly, the husband and wife with whom 
I was talking drew back and seemed to 
be afraid to say anything more, although 
they had said nothing, even remotely, 
relating to the steel company, and they 
urged me not to quote them in any way, 
because they said they did not want to 
offend the company. As I got up to 
leave, the husband, a business man, fol- 
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lowed me to the door and out on to the 
porch, imploring me not to mention his 
name, although I had already told him 
that I would not. “For heaven’s sake,” 
he said, “don’t mix me up in this. I’ve 
got to do business in this town, and I 
can't afford to offend the company.” 

Not at all dissimilar was the condition 
in Bethlehem., Pa., when, during the 
strike of 1910, the merchants who feared 
that the plant would shut down or be 
moved, took the side of the company 
and against the men who were striking 
for a day of rest, and adopted resolutions, 
expressing their “appreciation to Charles 
M. Schwab for the great things he has 
already accomplished for this commun- 
ity,’ and trusting that “he will not be 
diverted by the unfortunate industrial 
dissensions from continuing to carry out 
his great plans.” 

The power of the steel companies over 
the towns in which they operate is a 
civic problem, and it is perhaps the most 
important aspect of the situation. 
Political control over a community is in 
the long run a very inclusive sort of 
control. But it is on the industrial side 
that the power of the steel companies is 
most evident. It was brought out in the 
hearings before the Stanley Committee, 
some time ago, that the Steel Corpora- 
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tion, as early as I901, in a resolution 
adopted by its executive committee, went 
on record as “unalterably opposed to 
the extension of organized labor” and 
advised its subsidiary companies not to 
recognize unionism. Since that time, a 
consistent fight has been made by the 
Steel Corporation against all the unions 
to which any of their employes belonged 
with the possible exception of the rail- 
road unions. In 1901 they loosened the 
grip of an already weak union among 
the steel workers (the Amalgamated 
Association) ; in 1909 they completed the 
work by eliminating that union com- 
pletely. In 1908 the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Company, the most important mem- 
ber of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
and operating the ore boats of the Steel 
Corporation, refused to deal longer with 
the Lake Seamens’ Union and apparently 
brought the Lake Carriers’ Association 
into line in the same policy. During the 
strike on the Great Lakes, which fol- 
lowed, the Lake Carriers’ Association 
officers refused to accept an invitation 
from the Boards of Arbitration of the 
five states surrounding the Great Lakes 
to state their case before them. In the 
strike of 1909, in which the Steel Cor- 
poration finally eliminated the Amal- 
gainated Association, the attempt of the 
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State Board of Arbitration of Indiana 
to bring about conciliation was refused. 
The officers of the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, a subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation, even refused an 
audience to those state officials. 

The opposition of the steel companies 
tc labor organizations is natural enough. 
The unions themselves have been to 
blame for much of the bitterness that 
has been engendered. No employer can 
look with pleasure upon a union that 
acts repeatedly with headstrong arro- 
gance; and that was the way in which 
the Amalgamated Association acted, 
quite customarily, years back when it 
was poweriul. The steel cormpanies are 
able to cite instances of aggression in 
times of peace and violence during 
strikes to support their contention that 
the unions should be thrown out. 

During the strike of 1909, which was 
the last stand of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation against elimination from the 
plants of the Steel Corporation, and in 
which it was finally eliminated, there 
were some very discreditable things 
done by union men. At Bridgeport and 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, tactics were em- 
ployed by the strikers that I should con- 
demn in the strongest of terms. In the 
first place strikers interfered with men 
who remained at work, assaulting them, 
destroying their dinner pails and com- 
mitting other depredations. Then the 
company secured guards for the plant. 
It was as a red flag to a bull when they 
brought professional guards into Ohio 
from Pittsburgh and surrounded the 
pant the night the guards arrived. 
As always, there are conflicting reports 
about who started it, but there was an 
exchange of bullets, and for several 
hours that night, the plant was fired 
upon intermittently, and the fire was 
returned. The thing, however, that 
most offended against ordinary stand- 
ards of civilization was when an attempt 
was made by company surgeons to bring 
two wounded guards out of the plant in 
order to remove them to a_ hospital. 
They were fired upon by the strikers 
and driven back into the plant. This 
was the day of most violence in the 
strike. After that the outcroppings of 
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lawlessness were spasmodic; but still of a 
sort that was utterly discreditable. And 
a grave feature in connection with the 
whole affair is that many of the union 
leaders appeared to condone this vio- 
lence. They said to me “But look at 
what we were up against. See what the 
Steel Corporation did to us at Vander- 
grift and Apollo.” I am going to tell 
about Vandergrift and Apollo for the 
same reason that I am telling about 
Martins Ferry, because the story is sig- 
nificant; but I do not regard one as an 
offset to the other. Nor did I later on, 
when I protested to an official of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany against the Apollo outrage, and he 
said to me, “Yes, but look at what the 
union did to us at Martins Ferry.” 

That, however, is anticipating the 
story. At Martins Ferry a union man 
who was on strike waylaid a Negro on 
his way to work and began to beat him 
up. When the Negro was on his back 
on the ground, where he had been 
thrown, he drew a revolver and shot his 
assailant, who died next day. The 
nature of the case is pretty well indicat- 
ed by the fact that after the Negro had 
been given a preliminary hearing in a 
white man’s court he was not held for 
trial. But the union men made a martyr 
and a hero of the man he shot. They 
made his funeral the occasion for a labor 
demonstration, and then they raised 
funds to build a monument over his 
grave by selling his picture with his 
name and the words “Our Martyr,” on a 
button. On the monument, which they 
unveiled last October with eulogistic 
speeches by union leaders, are the words 
“Greater love hath no man_ than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

Martins Ferry is but an incident in a 
conflict ages long. And so is any single 
fact that I may put down in this ac- 
count. But Martins Ferry is also only 
an incident in a shorter, sharper, strug- 
gle, that between the United States 
Steel Corporation and labor. It was 
long before the midnight fusilade of 
December 3, 1900, that the United States 
Steel Corporation adopted its anti-union 
policies. In fact those policies date from 
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a time long prior to the formation of 
the corporation. 

The Carnegie Steel Company main- 
tains a Secret Service Department of 
which George K. Preston is head. It is 
an effective system, swift and certain in 

“action, and is undoubtedly as effective 
as any of the various similar organiza- 
tions maintained by the other compan- 
ies. No one on the outside can tell just 
how it works, but workmen and union 
officials know well that it exists. No 
move can be made by workmen in the 
direction of collective activity without 
the officials knowing of it. No meeting 
can be held to discuss conditions of em- 
ployment and ways of bettering them, 
without the Steel Corporation being 
furnished with a list of names of those 
who attended. It is this secret service 
that makes so effective the efforts of the 
Corporation to prevent the entrance of 
labor organizations. 

Last fall Llewellen Lewis, a former 
vice-president of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation, told me something that gave 
me some indication of this. 

Lewis lives in Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Across the river, in Wheeling, W. Va., 
the district manager for the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company used to 
have his home. Lewis said that the man- 
ager used to “kid” him because he al- 
ways knew what the union was doing 
before Lewis did. A few years ago a 
wage convention was held at New Cas- 
tle, Pa. Delegates from various locals 
were sent there to discuss the scale that 
the union was going to ask for. Lewis 
remained in Martins Ferry, but he had 
an understanding with a lieutenant that 
he was to be called up on the long dis- 
tance telephone and told the result of 
the deliberations. Along in the after- 
noon, Lewis says he was called to the 
telephone by the tin plate manager, 
across the river in Wheeling and was 
told, not only what the wage scale was 
that had been agreed upon, but what the 
vote had been by locals. A few minutes 
afterwards, he was called up by his man 
in New Castle and was informed as to 
the result, which proved to be identical 
with the information that he had al- 
ready received from the company man- 
ager. 

It should be noted that the labor pol- 
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icy which gives motive to such surveil- 
lance is more than a non-union policy. 
It is more than an objection on the part 
of the company to that sort of activity 
which tends to hamper business; it is a 
denial of the right of an employe to any 
voice regarding the conditions of his 
employment. It is not so much union- 
ism that is under the ban as it is free- 
dom of action. Men have repeatedly 
been discharged at Homestead not for 
making unjust demands but for at- 
tempting to promote an organization 
whose possible demands could not have 
been known at the time the leaders were 
discharged. Within two years at Gary 
men have been discharged in large num- 
bers, not for making unjust demands, 
not for trying to interfere in the busi- 
ness of the Illinois Steel Company, but 
because they attempted to form some 
sort of organization. So far as the com- 
pany had information, and so far as any 
expression from the men was concern- 
ed, the organization that the men were 
attempting might have been for social 
purposes only. But the company took no 
chances, it discharged the men. 

During the Pittsburgh Survey, I ran 
across cases where petitions gotten up 
by the men had been suppressed by local 
officials. In reviewing these instances 
in a conference at the headquarters of 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
New York, the chief officials expressed 
a willingness to receive such petitions 
sent directly to New York. An associate 
of mine thereupon wrote a department 
superintendent in a Pittsburgh mill sug- 
gesting that he draw up a petition ask- 
ing for one day of rest in seven, and get 
his men to sign it and send it to the 
New York office. He was known to be 
opposed to seven-day labor and eager to 
see it abolished. This man was an im- 
portant official drawing a large enough 
salary to have enabled him to accumu- 
late property. His reply was that he 
did not want to be discharged and was 
not ready to resign, and that therefore 
he thought he would not circulate the 
petition. Since that time I have in a 
number of cases suggested in personal 
conversation with highly skilled and 
well-paid employes of the Steel Corpor- 
ation who seemed to be dissatisfied 
with certain conditions of their empioy- 
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ment, that they write to headquarters in 
New York. Their replies have invari- 
ably been similar to that of the Pitts- 
burgh superintendent. Not one of them 
believed in the power of the New York 
office to protect him from his own im- 
mediate superiors. 

These were cases during the ordinary 
“peaceful’’ operation of the industry. 
During the strike of 1909 in the sheet 
and tin mills, there was demonstrated at 
Apollo, Pa., the lengths to which the 
power of the Steel Corporation makes 
itself felt in a time of conflict. Apollo is 
just across the Kiskiminetas river from 
Vandergrift, where the largest plant of 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany is located. This was and is a non- 
union mill. Organizers of the Amalga- 
mated Association went into the district 
and registered at a little hotel in Apollo 

-called Park’s Hotel. What followed 
was summed up in a local paper, the 
Apollu Sentinel on Friday, July 30, 1909, 
as follows: 


Recently a number of men representing the 
Iron-workers Union were run out of Vander- 
grift and Vandergrift Heights. Failing to 
find shelter in either of those towns, they 
came to Apollo and have been endeavoring 
to organize the men, with headquarters at 
Apollo. The sentiment is strong against them 
among the business men of the community, 
and a large majority of the mill men are 
opposed to them, although they have a fol- 
lowing among a few of the younger men. The 
organizers have been endeavoring to hold a 
mass meeting, but have been unable to secure 
a suitable place. 

After failing to secure a building, they 
made an effort to hold an open air meeting, 
but have been unsuccessful in securing a lot. 
Thursday evening a citizens’ meeting, includ- 
ing merchants and mill men, was held with 
the organizers and with Burgess Steele, and 
they were warned to leave the community. 


I spent a few hours in Apollo in Sep- 
tember, 1911, and talked with a number 
of business men, including Burgess 
Steele. The testimony was universal that 
the organizers behaved themselves and 
kept within the law, and yet the busi- 
ness men had held a meeting presided 
over by the Burgess (Mayor), for the 
purpose of warning these citizens to 
leave town. The organizers attempted 
to secure a building in which to hold 
meetings but no one would let them 
have a building. Finally they secured a 
vacant lot upon which to meet. Before 
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the time set the owner of the lot came 
and tried to give back the money that 
had been paid him for the lot, saying 
that he could not continue doing busi- 
ness in Apollo if a union meeting were 
held on his property. 

Nevertheless, the meeting was held 
late in the afternoon. After it was over 
some strange things happened. Citizens 
of Apollo told me that a department 
superintendent in the Vandergrift mill 
came across the river at the head of a 
mob of men and ordered the organizers 
to leave town. T. J. Parks, proprietor 
of the little hotel where the men were 
stopping, told me that this man threat- 
ened to tear his hotel down if he did not 
force the organizers to leave. Exactly 
what happened after that I do.not wish 
to attempt to say because there are con- 
flicting reports, but Burgess Steele’s 
statement is that he came down to the 
hotel and acted as intermediary between 
the superintendent and the organizers, 
and that he, Steele, got the organizers to 
agree to leave early the next morning. 
He carried this message back, to the 
steel mill superintendent he says, and 
then the latter went away. Steele also 
said that he went down to the hotel the 
next morning in company with a repre- 
sentative of the Steel Company to see to 
it that the men kept their promise. The 
superintendent in question who was last 
September still in the employ of the 
Steel Corporation, denies the whole 
story. There are, however, numerous 
affidavits in connection with the matter, 
making these and similar charges. Since 
the affair in 1909 Mr. Parks tells me that 
he has been unable to secure any steel 
workers as boarders at his hotel. About 
half a dozen who were boarding there 
at the time were obliged to leave. 

Pennsylvania did not stand alone in 
the spectacle of the mayor of an Amer- 
ican town lending the power of his of- 
fice to drive out law abiding citizens 
who were offensive to the Steel Corpor- 
ation. During the same strike that fill- 
ed Apollo with excitement, Emmet 
Flood, an organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor who was assisting 
the Amalgamated Association men, was 
warned by the mayor of Morgantown 
W. Va. According to a Morgantown 
paper the mayor sent word to~ Flood 
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that “in view of his mission he was not 
wanted here and that his room was in- 
finitely more desirable than his pres- 
ence.” He was further “warned that 
the feeling of hostility against union ag- 
itators was strong and that he would be 
safer out of Morgantown.” 

Nor did the Apollo conflict end with 
the incident I-have related. It is report- 
ed by members of the Amalgamated 
Association that workmen at Vander- 
grift, Pa., across the river from Apollo, 
were threatened with discharge if they 
attended meetings addressed by union 
organizers. It is claimed that men were 
discharged because their wives attend- 
ed such meetings. In the Journal of 
Proceedings of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation for the year Igio, there is a 
statement signed by D. P. Boyer, which 
is in the form of an affidavit, sworn to 
by Boyer, who claimed to have worked 
for the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company for ten years previous. The 
statement follows: 


When the A. F. of L. opened its meetings 
in Apollo, the men of the mills were forbid- 
den to go to those meetings, but, however, 
my wife and my sister-in-law went, and be- 
cause of this me and my brother-in-law were 
discharged. We were reported by a man that 
works for the steel company. This man is 
my neighbor. He and his wife watched the 
meetings of the federation, and then he would 
carry the report to the mills. If there are 
any evidence or figures wanted to back this 
up, I can furnish them. When I was dis- 
charged on September 16, 1909, there was no 
fault to find, only that I would not promise 
to keep my family away from the meetings 
of the Federation of Labor. This 1 would 
not do, and so I got my time. 


These things indicate the attitude of 
the United States Steel Corporation to- 
ward labor. It is more than a spirit of 
protest against reckless and irresponsi- 
ble unionism. It is more than a desire 
to keep the management of the business 
in the hands of responsible agents of the 
corporation. I could offer no reason- 
able criticism of a determined stand on 
those two points. But the Steel Corpor- 
ation goes much farther than that It 
fixes the labor contract without refer- 
ence to the wishes of the other parties 
to it. Instead of a discussion and a 
“higgling” over the terms, the bargain 
is determined on in the offices of the 
party of the first part alone; and the 
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parties of the second part, if they are 
interested may find what it is they have 
agreed to by looking on a_ bulletin 
board. In its determination to manage 
“its own business” the Steel Corpora- 
tion effectually denies to the workmen. 
any right to look after their business. 
And having become immensely power- 
ful through organization, the corpora- 
tion makes it a crime, punishable by in- 
stant discharge, to make any move to- 
ward a counter organization of em- 
ployes; although it is only by such an 
crganization that the unfair advantage 
ef the corporation can be balanced off. 

In this respect the Steel Corporation 
does not differ a whit from the inde- 
pendents. In spite of welfare work, 
pensions, sociological departments and 
Sunday Schools, the real spirit of the 
steel companies of America is one of ar- 
rogance and contempt for the rights 
both of their employes and of the public 
insofar as the two are bound together. 
It indicates a desire to provide such 
working conditions as will keep the bod- 
ies of their workmen whole and such as 
will not subject them to disease. It in- 
dicates a desire to provide physical con- 
ditions that approach excellence; but it 
indicates on the other hand, a determin- 
ation to rule at any cost. It is a policy 
that begins in a spirit of apparent be- 
nevolence and ends in a spirit that is im 
sinister opposition to democracy. It is 
a policy which, carried to its logical 
conclusion, means feudalism, and the 
denial to workmen of rights that must 
be regarded in America as fundamental. 

It will not forever be safe to deny 
justice to American workmen. It will 
not forever be safe to deny it to immi- 
grant workmen or to the children of im- 
migrants. Nor does it avail meanwhile 
to cite instances of violence in labor dis- 
putes as a reason for repression. How- 
ever unjustifiable an individual instance 
of violence may be, in the long run the 
inciters to violence are not the unscrup- 
ulous labor leaders. The only danger- 
ous agitators are those who attempt to 
build an industry on a foundation of 
wages too low to admit of decent stand- 
ards of family life, of hours too long 
to admit of proper rest or relaxation, 
and of. silence and acquiesence as the 
price of a job. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


VII | 
THE FAMILY: FIELD, FUNCTION, AND TRIBUTARY 
AGENCIES 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Nothing human is so identified with all 
that is divine as is the family. Like the 
sacrament itself, it is the visible sign of 
all the invisible sanctities of religon; the 
type of its relationships, Godward and 
manward; the mold in which both the 
form and spirit of the church were di- 
vinely purposed to be cast. Historically 
the family is the single source to which 
all the synagogues and temples of Juda- 
ism and all the churches of Christendom 
are to be traced. Wherever, like the 
sun’s rays, their “lines have gone out 
throughout the earth and their words 
to the end of the world,” they all con- 
verge in Abraham’s household, and in 
“the church that was in their house” 
who first accepted the Christian evangel. 
The temple on Mount Zion strengthened 
the stakes and lengthened the cords of 
the patriarch’s tent and of the tabernacle 
within which the nomad tribes shared 
with Jehovah, their God, “his rest.” The 
portal through which Christianity found 
entrance to Europe was the open-hearted 
households of Lydia and the manly Ro- 
man jailer, who “believing in God with 
all his house,” “was baptized, he and all 
his, straightway.” 

From so natural and ordinary and hu- 
man a thing as the family, such a super- 
natural and extraordinary and divine a 
thing as religion sprang, and ever springs. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive of religion apart from the family. 
It is less difficult to think of reconstitut- 
ing the human race, and the relations 
which make the race human, if it had 
to begin over again, without the church 
rather than without the home. Indeed, 
religion could more readily be reproduced 
from the family, if the church were lost, 
than it could be maintained by the church 
if the family were lost. Prior to, and 
the norm of, the church, the family is, 
therefore, the birthplace of religion. The 
parent is the first priest. The children 
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and household are the first congregation. 
The Holy Family is the great seal of 
Christianity. The mother and the child 
are its sign manual. The church was 
cradled in the manger at Bethlehem. 
The incarnation, for which that birth 
stands, is the all-inclusive, fundamen- 
tal doctrine and experience of Chris- 
tianity, allying it with the Old Testa- 
ment tenet of the creation by one Cre- 
ator. 

Biologically, the family is the primary 
cell of the whole social organism. Church 
and state therefore exist more for the 
family than the family for either. In its 
very first function—the reproduction of 
life, the perpetuation of the race—the 
family shares the creative prerogative of 
the life-giver. It fulfills his fiat, “let us 
rake man in our image.” Through the 
family, as through no other human rela- 
tionship, God continues to create male 
and female after his likeness to share his 
dominion. So the first act of religion 
is, or should be, to safeguard and pro- 
mote the family in the fulfillment of its 
primary functions for the individual and 
social life. 

The first of these is birth—the repro- 
duction of the race. It is declared to 
be such both by nature. and revelation. 
Strong as the sex impulse is, the parental 
instinct is shown to be deeper. Ethnolo- 
gists since Westermarck? see this in the 
fact that the pairing of birds and the 
higher animals survives longer than the 
sex impulse lasts, and until offspring are 
born and come to self-support. In all 
normal beings, parentage roots deeper 
than passion. The religious emphasis 
upon reproduction is impressed and re- 
impressed, from the story of the creation, 
through the genealogies and heredities of 
Scriptures, to the prophetic vision of the 
heavenly city, “full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” 

*Westermarck, History or Human MARRIAGE, 
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Here upon the very threshold of the 
family and within its holy of holies we 
are met by the hard facts with which our 
modern civilization faces the fulfillment 
of this primary family function. The 
cost of living in relation to the reproduc- 
tion of life, the restriction of the birth- 
rate and excessive infant mortality over 
against the divine blessing upon birth, 
the over-work of women nullifying moth- 
erhood, child labor stealing from the race 
its play-time and its years for growth, 
bad housing and inhuman city adminis- 
tration making good homes impossible, 
sex perversions and exploitations substi- 
tuting sacrilege for the sanctity of mar- 
riage and parentage—these are as essen- 
tially the problems of religion and the 
church as of the economic and political 
sciences, as of legislation and statesman- 
ship. For generation conditions regen- 
eration. The first birth very certainly 
limits the promise and the effect of the 
“second birth.” Religion can serve its 
own ends no more surely or highly than 
to assure every child a better chance to 
be born aright the first time so that it 
may be reborn more surely and to higher 
purpose. 

It was a clergyman of the church of 
England, the Rev. Thomas Robert Mal- 
thus, who, in 1798, made the first thor- 
cugh attempt to relate the birth-rate to 
ough attempt to relate the birth-rate 
to the food-supply.t. His motive was 
the causes which impede the progress of 
mankind toward happiness, the chief is 
the constant tendency in all animated life 
to increase beyond the nourishment pre- 
pared for it.” : 

Although his statistics by which he 
sought to establish mathematically the 
ratio between the increase of the birth- 
rate and that of the food supply were 
abandoned by the author himself as un- 
trustworthy, and although some of his 
arguments have been superseded by the 
criticisms of other economists,” this fun- 
damental “Malthusian” relation between 
birth and food is so vital that it persists, 
not only in the discussions of the econo- 
mists, but among the most serious prac- 
tical problems involving marriage and 
family life. 

1Malthus, ESSAY ON THD PRINCIPLE OF POPULA- 
‘TION, 

2Hadley, Economics, pp. 41-51. 
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The initiative thus given to scientific 
inquiry into the propagation of the race 
is now proceeding from a negative to a 
positive basis and aim. Daunted by 
what seemed at first to be a fixed limit 
to the sustenance of life, Malthus over- 
emphasized the dependence for progress 
upon the checks on the increase of popu- 
lation—famine, war, disease, vice, and the 
restraints of intelligence and the moral 
sense. It remained for Annie Besant, 
nearly a century later, publicly to jus- 
tify and advocate personally applied ar- 
tificial checks upon the increase of the 
family. The little volume in which she 
did this bore the title, The Law of Popu- 
lation, Its Consequences, and Its Bear- 
ing upon Human Conduct and Morals, 
and was circulated in many cheap edi- 
tions among all classes of British people, 
especially the poor of East London, with 
such unexpectedly evil results that the 
authoress herself withdrew the booklet 
from circulation. 

From this negative attitude of despair, 
inquiries at last are turning toward a pos- 
itive attitude and a constructive purpose. 
But even yet the very consciousness and 
recognition of the human right to be born 
aright is being evolved through the press- 
ure of the burden imposed by the defi- 
cient upon the efficient.* 

The new science of eugenics wisely 
places its first and greatest emphasis upon 
the necessity and practicability of pre- 
venting parentage among the unfit. It 
claims that the segregation of the feeble- 
minded and epileptic under proper public 
care will prevent the reproduction of 
nine-tenths of the unfit. It further asserts 
that defects and inefficiency due to social 
conditions might well-nigh be eliminated 
by effective protection from race poisons 
due to vice-diseases, alcohol, and some 
accupational infections. If “the ground- 
work of a real science of heredity” is 
confessed to be as yet “not sufficient to 
justify any active measures to guide the 
parenthood of the worthy,” the possibili- 
ties of positive measures are nevertheless 
the hope of these pioneers who are pa- 
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tiently investigating the way toward this 
new human advance.* 

Some noteworthy practical recognitions 
have already been given this movement 
of scientists from unexpected quarters. 
The American stock breeders’ faith in 
the success of their own efforts to im- 
prove the breed of animals is sufficient 
to inspire them to add a department of 
eugenics to the investigational work of 
their effective association. The first legis- 
lative recognition of a eugenic public pol- 
icy was given by the British parliamen- 
tary measures of 1909, providing for a 
“maternity benefit” in the industrial in- 
surance act, and the remission of 7s. 6d. 
for every child from the income tax upon 
the head of each family. 

The first ecclesiastical body to act with 
practical effect to this end is the Epis- 
copal Cathedral at Chicago. With the 
approval of Bishop Charles P. Anderson, 
Dean Walter T. Sumner announces that 
no persons will be married there who do 
not present to the clergy a certificate 
from a reputable physician certifying that 
they are physically and mentally normal 
and have neither incurable nor commun- 
icable disease. In answering this deci- 
sion Dean Sumner well says: “Surely 
one has only to make a survey of con- 
ditions as they exist today to be aroused 
to do something that there shall not be 
left in the wake of married life sterility, 
insanity, paralysis, blinded eyes of little 
babes, the twisted limbs of deformed 
children, physical rot and mental decay.” 

The combined efforts of religion, edu- 
cation, and economics are nowhere seen 
to be so necessary to the safety of the in- 
dividual, the protection and promotion of 
the family, and the progress of the race 
as in the regulation of sex relationships 
and the control of the birth-rate.2_ Eco- 
nomic statistics of the cost of living and 
of the ratio of births to it avail little with- 
out the sex education of the individual 
and the religious motive power behind 
that. Indeed, economic conditions: ad- 

iSaleeby. PARENTHOOD AND RACE CULTURE; Hob- 
house. SOCIAL EvoLvtTION AND POLITICAL THEORY, 
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verse to family life always increase the 
temptations of men to gratify sex im- 
pulse outside of family relations, multiply 
iliegitimate births, and result in deser- 
tions of wives and children and ever 
more divorces. Educational efforts have 
only begun to be made through literature 
and school instruction on sex hygiene. 
As yet a very small proportion of youth 
are thus informed and safeguarded. Even 
such attempts as are made are due prin- 
cipally to philanthropic and religious im- 
pulses and agencies. How to introduce 
this delicate, difficult, and dangerous sub- 
ject in our schools safely and effectively 
is a question that is still doubtfully and 
hesitatingly considered. It can and 
should be done. But however well it 
may be attempted in the schools, or 
through literature, it will be more than 
cffset by adverse conditions in the home 
life of pupils and can effect little without 
parental co-operation with teachers. So 
the school and the printed page, however 
helpful, are not adequate of themselves. 
Only the family is closely and constantly 
enough in contact with the adolescent girl 
and boy to assure their training for self- 
control. But as a matter of fact, any 
direct and effective family effort to this 
end is sadly exceptional, and such as is 
attempted is almost always made under 
the stress of religious duty. If there- 
fore either the home or the school do 
their duty in this respect, it will be due 
mainly to the initiative and impulse of 
religion. But religion must seek other 
than ecclesiastical agencies to do this 
most personal and yet vitally public work. 
Through its Sunday schools and paro- 
chial schools, through its pastors and 
father confessors, the church may do 
much. But it requires the best efforts of 
statesmanship, education, industry, and 
religion to do the much more that needs 
to be done, in order to train not only 
every child, but adults as well; to influ- 
ence parents and home. conditions; to 
repress vice, and protect youth and the 
family from it; to maintain and develop 
economic conditions favorable to early 
marriage, and working conditions at least 
compatible with and not destructive of 
family life; and to secure such local and 
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will make every neighborhood, town, city, 
state, and nation a federation of families.t 

In such fellowships, families thus fed- 
erated will bring into closest co-operation 
the voluntary and official agencies of 
each local community; of infant welfare 
work, with departments of health; of ju- 
venile courts and their probation officers 
with juvenile protective associations ;? 
of child-helping and home finding socie- 
ties with the legal supervision of all de- 
pendent and delinquent children by state 
boards of charities, county courts, public 
guardians, police departments, and judges 
of juvenile courts. 

To fulfill its function in the nurture 
ef child life and in the development of 
the adult through the fellowships, rest, 
and recuperation of home life, the family 
rieeds the most intimate and active co- 
operation of school and neighborhood, 
local government and church. The child 
is not fully born until it comes to years 
of discretion. The law does not regard 
the minor as a full-fledged individual. It 
holds the parent responsible for the child 
and appoints a guardian to take the par- 
ents’ place when it is vacated, perverted, 
or abandoned. The child’s breach of 
the law is considered “delinquency” and 
is no longer classified as “criminal,” like 
that of the adult. Dr. Horace Bushnell* 
well describes the child as held in the 
“parental matrix” of the home during the 
years of its minority. So vital and in- 
evitable is the “law of the organic unity 
of the family” which he profoundly in- 
terprets and practically applies that he is 
justified by human experience in claiming 
the most potent influence over character 
to be that of the family life, which is un- 
consciously exerted and involuntarily re- 
ceived, especially during the first seven 
years of a child’s life. Then the child 
becomes more like what the home life is 
than like what we tell the growing boy 
or girl to be. This fact either furthers 
cr hinders the work of both school and 


1The Chicago Vice Commission’s Report on THE 
SocraL Evin 1N Crrcaco, presents facts and rec- 
ommendations on the economic, family and paren- 
tal, educational and recreative, sanitary, legisla- 
tive, and police aspects of vice. based on the most 
thorough investigation of conditions that has ever 
been made by any municipality. As this report 
is out of print, copies cannot be obtained. 


2See reports of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation of Chicago (800 South Halsted St.). 
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church, teacher and pastor, accordingly 
as the family either promotes or hinders 
the efforts of these. On the other hand, 
the family needs the help of both school 
and church, teacher and pastor, law and 
government, in protecting and promoting 
the development of the child and of the 
home life which shapes it. The sanctity 
of marriage and the restriction of divorce, 
upon which the existence of the home de- 
pends, can be assured only as marriage 
is hallowed by religion and as it is de- 
fended by the law from wanton divorce 
and desertion. Teachers and pastors, 
legislators and public officials should con- 
sider themselves as assistants to parents 
in the defense and-upbuilding of the 
home and should be selected, recognized, 
and used by them as such. Public health 
cfficers and sanitary inspectors should be 
considered as more constantly serving 
every family than the family physician. 
The school, with its provisions for in- 
struction and play, is the public annex 
added to every private house. The public 
park, playground, and recreation center 
are extensions of every family’s back- 
yard or walled-in inner court. The ju- 
venile court and its probation officers, 
the parental school for truants and the 
reform school for delinquents are the 
state-appointed helpers to parents, to aid 
them in the discipline of their children, or 
to take the parents’ place when they fail. 

If the nurture of child life therefore 
is the prerogative of religion as truly as 
it is that of the family, then the church 
as surely as the home has the most vital 
interest and imperative duty in securing 
such public funds and officials as will 
make school and park systems, health and 
police departments, laws and courts trib- 
utary to and not subversive of the normal 
nurture of the child. Pastor and Sun- 
day school teacher should exercise watch 
and care over these public provisions for 
fostering the health, intelligence, recrea- 
tion, and morals of the children as vigi- 
lantly as they do their work within the 
church. 

The kind and degree of influence exert- 
ed by the home are conditioned by the 
house. For the house not only shelters 
but shapes the family life for better or 
for worse. Better or worse hous- 
ing makes all the difference between 
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normal, abnormal, or sub-normal lives; 
between decency and modesty, where 


space enough is allowed, and inde- 
cency and immodesty, where over- 
crowding crowds out _ self-respect. 


Wherever shop work is taken into the 
house, normal family life is crowded out 
of it. When wives and mothers work 
away from home, housekeeping and the 
children pay the penalty. Transient ren- 
tal of furnished rooms strips the family 
of the last vestige of home equipment. 
Taking boarders into overcrowded family 
apartments destroys family unity and 
privacy, interferes with marital and par- 
ental confidences, almost always imperils 
virtue and very often destroys it. 

What therefore can be more domestic 
or religious than to secure the proper 
housing of families such as will make 
homes possible and successful? Should 
the sanctuary of the church be more sa- 
cred to its worshippers than their duty 
to secure right building ordinances and 
efficient building departments, garden 
cities, industrial villages, and decent lodg- 
ing houses for family-less men and wo- 
men? Should not every church, or local 
group of churches, be considered by their 
members as housing reform associations 
and play-ground promoters, just as le- 
gitimately as associations of commerce 
are regarding this to be their function? 
Was there ever a more monumental at- 
testation of the religious quality of a 
public service than characterizes the 
framing and enactment of the new tene- 
ment house law of New York, which let 
no less than a million people out of dark 

1Breckenridge and Abbott, FAMILIES IN 


NISHED RooMS. Chicago School 
Philanthropy study. 
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and unventilated apartments into the light 
and air guaranteed them by the “new law 
tenements” f? 

If, as we have seen,® the family fur- 
nishes the terms and types by which are 
revealed our relations to God and each 
other, then the preservation and devel- 
opment of the family is our primary re- 
ligious duty. For how can religion itself 
be preserved and developed if the earthly 
type of it is lowered or lost? How can 
we even pray “Our Father which art in 
heaven,” if earthly fatherhood lacks all 
human suggestion of the divine? If we 
become so evil that we know not how to 
give good gifts unto our children, can 
we measure up “how much more” our 
Father which is in heaven gives good 
things to them that ask him? “My fa- 
ther’s house” can mean little more that is 
homelike in another world than it does 
in this world. ‘The whole family in 
heaven” cannot fail to mean less to one 
who has suffered from a divided home 
on earth. 

So the family is not more dependent 
upon religion than religion is upon the 
family. The hope of the one is identified 
with that of the other. Therefore all 
that pertains to family life and promotes 
il is as religious as religion itself. 


2de Forest and Veiller, Tom TENEMENT HoUSsE 
PROBLEM. 
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THE “FORWARD MOVEMENT” 


FRED. B. SMITH 


MEN AND RELIGION CAMPAIGN LEADER 


As the closing weeks of the eventful campaign of the Men and Religion 
Movement approaches, the era of the philosopher will begin with his scientific 
investigation into the “why” of it. 

Taken in its entirety it has surpassed the expectations of its greatest 
friends. The ideal has been exploited and cannot be rubbed out. Years may be 
necessary before the religious organizations will be prepared to adopt fully the 
curriculum, but it will be a sad hour for any that stolidly refuse to. reconstruct. 

The method was unique for the movement based its primary effort upon 
educational functions rather than inspirational or converting ones. [From the 
very beginning the “institutes” were made the central feature and at least 
58,000 men have been in attendance at these sessions as students of better methods. 

It was also different in that it proposed, by its auxiliary town plan, to make 
the whole continent feel the awaking of the central cities. - Here again marked 
success has been reported. From.the seventy-five convention cities, deputations 
have gone out to adjacent towns till about 1,500 local campaigns have been held. 

There has also been compelling power in the direct insistent attack upon the 
peculiar man-and-boy-problem—the lack of which has been the point of criti- 
cism in a good many such efforts heretofore. With 3,000,000 more women and 
girls in churches of the country than men and boys, the whole movement voiced 
this specific masculine call. 

Crediting every other element duly, that which has attracted most attention 
has been the breadth and scope of the message. Religious education has been fully 
exemplified in the tremendous place given to work for Boys and Bible study. 
“Missions” as a principle has been set forth with no geographical lines pitting 
“Home” against “Foreign.” The necessity of individual regeneration has never 
been neglected or omitted, but with equal power the possibilities of community 
regeneration have been preached as that doctrine was never before declared to 
any people. The variety of these themes opened at once channels of interest 
which could not have been possible if any of them had been taken alone. 

There has followed ever increasingly the growing sense that after all these 
are not competing ideas which for convenience the advocates had agreed should 
be presented from one platform for a while, but rather that they are one. 

Prophecy as to the religious program of the coming years may surely fore- 

cast that the gospel which contemplates bringing the individual to a confession © 
of religion will not be based upon a back-handed attack upon the social forces, 
and likewise the social worker will have less to say of the out-of-date indi- 
vidualists. The home missionary preacher will be less tempted to say there are 
‘heathen enough at home” and therefore we need not take part in tasks in the 
non-Christian world. In the same measure the apostle of the romance of a 
world conquest will seem less inclined to belittle the prosaic home tasks as not . 
being big enough to command the attention of strong men. That which the | 
Men and Religion Forward Movement will have perfected, and perhaps that | 
‘realm in which it will serve, in the greatest way, the coming’of the Kingdom is 
that it has enlarged the curriculum of actual Christian service in which men can | 
engage. Some things are now called Christian work that were hitherto branded 
as secular. No better summary has been heard throughout the whole year con- 
cerning the significance of the movement than one given by a pastor in a southern 
city when he said that the result of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
was that the church now has a definite responsibility for anything that takes place 
in the town from what is to be found in the tin cans in the alley to the kind of 
chimes in the tower. 
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RAYMOND ROBINS 
More than twenty cities will have been visited by Mr. Robins and the 
other members of Men and Religion Team No. 8 when he opens the New York 
campaign at 4 o’clock the afternoon of Sunday, April 14, in the Hippodrome, 
which has a seating capacity of 5,600. Two hundred and fifty Protestant 


churches in New York are co-operating. 


SERMONS ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


RAYMOND ROBINS 


BEING STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF PARTS OF THE ADDRESSES DELIVERED 
EACH WEEK FOR TWENTY-SIX WEEKS BY MR. ROBINS AS SOCIAL 
SERVICE MEMBER OF TEAM NO. 3 OF THE MEN 
AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT 


The Men and Religion campaign was based on the belief that Christ came to 


save not only man but men—society. 


Mr. Robins’s message of service was strongest in its clear-cut statement of the 


paramount importance to-day of the industrial problem. 
He believes that the church is the natural and the greatest agency for approaching 


this problem in a spirit of understanding and of working it out democratically after 


the manner of the Carpenter of Nazareth who came “not to tear down but to fulfil.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE GOSPEL: TO 1,500 MEN 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN A THEATRE 


Has social service any place in the 
gospel of Christ? Did he care anything 
about redeeming society? Did he extend 
his gospel out beyond the personal ap- 
peal? Why, the most social thing in ail 
the world is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
It is the most humanly social thing, as 
well as the most divinely true thing. You 
remember how he began, don’t you? He 
began with folk. He entrusted the 
message to the common, ordinary, gar- 
den variety of men. Did you ever think 
about those apostles and disciples and 
that gathering that followed him? You 
remember one of them was a lawyer. 
Think of starting out to save the world 
with a lawyer! And yet, my brothers, 
you will never save this world without 
the lawyers. You will never bring in 
the kingdom of God, or the community 
commonwealth, or any other vision that 
is in your mind, without the lawyers. I 
know a lawyer who has taken the time 
out of his great practice, for months at 
a time, to argue in the Supreme Courts 
of other states of this country, to limit 
the hours of working women so that 
those women might not be forced to sur- 
render their right share to a decent hu- 
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man life while they earn their bread, and 
I bear testimony that Louis D. Brandeis 
is helping to bring in the kingdom of 
God. 

But Jesus went that lawyer one better. 
He started to save the world with a polli- 
tician. Matthew was sitting in the re- 
ceipt of custom, and he would never 
have held that political job if he had not 
been able to bring in the delegates. It 
was a meaner political job than any you 
have got in Buffalo, for he was taking 
tribute from his own people to pay to 
foreign masters. Yet Jesus called him. 
And then he had two other men, two of 
the best of them, who wanted to know 
which seat they were going to have be- 
fore they went on the Committee of One 
Hundred. In other words, they wanted 
to know what was “in it” for them, what 
seat they were going to get at the pie 
counter. Got any folk like that in Hart- 
ford? One of those men was so cow- 
ardly that, in the hour of the Master’s 
greatest need, he denied Him three times. 
One of them was a liar, a thief, a traitor. 

Why, you can get twelve as good men 
as that in any church in any city, and 
start out to save the city, without wait- 
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Go right on and begin 
your work. You don’t have to wait 
for better men to be born. All we have 
to do is to work with the men at our 
side, and to believe a little bit in the 
generous good-will that underlies all our 
human life more or less and directs the 
thought and purpose of mankind. 

Did Jesus care about bread? There 
are a good many folk that quote that 
line of Scripture of the Word, “Man 
does not live by bread alone,” as if Jesus 
did not care about bread. Now, man 
does not live by bread alone, but he lives 
by bread, and Jesus knew it. You don’t 
get cant and humbug and sham out of 
Jesus Christ. There never has been a 
priest, layman, bishop, cardinal, or pope, 
in 1900 years, who thought he could 
preach a better sermon than the Master 
preached. And yet, you may remember 
that one time, after Jesus had preached 
to a big crowd of folk, out.on a hillside, 
a long way from town, a long way from 
the kitchen, the disciples were afraid 
they would be hungry and make trouble. 
So they came back to him and said, 
“Lord, there is a big bunch out here, and 
the first thing you know we will have 
trouble. May they depart? Don’t keep 
them here till they get too hungry.” 
Then was the time, if any, in the whole 
history of the human race, that the peo- 
ple should have been spiritually fed, so 
that their bellies did not make them 
hungry. If ever man was to get out of 
spiritual food something that would an- 
swer instead of bread and beef, that was 
the time. But you get no single line of 
humbug out of Jesus. Did he say: “They 
have just heard one of the great sermons 
of history, let them be filled with spir- 
itual food and not think about anything 
to eat”? No. He used that divine power 
that came down out of heaven, to make 
bread and fish in sufficient quantity to 
feed the multitude. 

Did He care about common, simple, hu- 
man, social joy in the world? Let us 
see. Any of you people who worry 
about miracles, put your worry under the 


ing a minute. 


seat. Forget it. I want you to get the 
spirit here. I am not after the letter 
that kills. I am after the spirit that 
gives life. Jesus was one day in Cana 


of Galilee, an immortal little place be- 


cause He was there. There was a wed- 
ding feast, a group of poor peasants, | 
imagine, because the wine gave out. 
Probably a good many more folk had 
come than they had expected. Jesus was 
there and there was a desire to fulfil the 
joy and promise of the little feast, and 
He turns water into wine. The Master 
fulfilled the perfect joy of the wedding 
feast. You will search in vain to find 
a single trite phrase, a single moral point- 
ed—not one. He dared to believe that 
the deed and the doing of it savors of 
worth, that the fact has a value apart 
from the fame. 

What happened there? He had only 
three years in which to change the 
thought of the world—and he did it. Go 
back, if you will, through those nine- 
teen hundred years and walk through 
those Galilean hills with Him. You will 
find infanticide in the capitals of the 
world; you will find old men murdered 
when they were through being service- 
able to other people; you will find women 
chattels ; and you will find labor in chains. 
Since that time, behind every movement 
for human liberty, behind every move- 
ment for human service, you will find 
men working in the spirit of the Gali- 
lean Peasant. Some of them deny his 
name and yet work with the formula 
that He alone brought into the world. He 
had only three years to perform that 
tremendous task. Was He wasting His 
time that day in Cana of Galilee? Jesus 
knew that that man and that woman 
would have the common burdens of mar- 
ried life, would meet the strife and 
strain. Down along the road there 
would come a time when the thorns and 
rocks were many, and the woman might 
wonder whether it was worth while, and 
the man might wonder whether those 
vows really amounted to much; and in 
that hour they would be held to the old 
faith because of the perfect joy at Cana 
in Galilee, when the Lord fulfilled the 
simple. beauty of a marriage feast, and 
they took high pledge to God, to each 
ether, and to their fellow-men. That 
high pledge will hold them when the 
strain comes. 

Did Jesus preach a social gospel? Oh, 
I covet that great power of the imagina- 
tion that will lift you up and carry you 
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A SHOP MEETING AT NOON. 
Workingmen in large numbers have formed some of the most interested audiences in every city visited. 


back nineteen hundred years into the old 
Temple. I want you to hear—can you 
hear it?—that old cry, the rising and the 
falling of it? Have you ever heard a 
mob? Ihave. There it is, that shout, 
that long cadence. And there, before the 
portal of the old Temple, the mass gath- 
ers, and before them they press into the 
Temple the shrinking form of a woman. 
There are high men of Jerusalem, lead- 
ers of society, masters of the game, and 
behind them the rabble, hungry for blood 
as of old. The Master turns, as the 
record runs, and looks on the temple 
floor and writes in the sand. I do not 
know why he looked at the floor; I do 
not know why he wrote in the sand. But 
I know a great many of the helpless 
women of the underworld. I know them 
in their bitterness, and I know them in 
their heartbreak. I know them in their 
vicious relationships to life, and I know 
them in their hungering moments after 
the old vision that is gone forever. And 
I have sometimes thought that the Mas- 
ter felt at that moment the conscious 
sense of shame, the shame for you and 
me, shame for all of His sex who, 
through all the ages, have had a share in 
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the downward going of every woman 
that has ever lost her way. 

He writes upon the sand. Some 
strong, proud man, sure of his own per- 
sonal rectitude, steps forth and says: 
“The woman is guilty. The evidence is 
ample. The law of Moses is that such 
should be stoned to death. What say 
you?” Ah, my friends! what a trial! 
what a tribunal! what a cause! what a 
judge! And over nineteen hundred years 
of time rings the most tremendous social 
judgment ever handed down by the great- 
est judge that ever spoke among men: 
“Let the man that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone.” And you know 
how the record runs: “They went out, 
from the greatest even unto the least, 
leaving no one remaining.” And then: 
“Woman, doth no man condemn thee?” 
“No man, Lord.” ‘Neither do I con- 
demn thee. Go thou and sin no more.” 

Was that judgment for Jerusalem 
alone, or does it run with vital power and 
convicting truth to-day in New York and 
in Chicago? Aye, in any city where an 
anti-social and an unfair wage is paid to 
the daughters of the poor and they can- 
not divorce themselves from vice and 
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crime because of want and need, as their 
stumbling steps pass on through the hard 
_day’s toil, long hours, and little pay. 
Answer on your conscience. I want your 
thoughts, I want your hearts, if I am 
worthy of them. 

Did Jesus care about food and clothes 
and shelter, the fundamental needs of all 
life everywhere, on which the temple of 
_ the mind is built, on which the glorious 
' power of the spiritual purpose rests 
finally, back on this plain foundation of 
the common things? That scene of the 
judgment day gives you the thought of 
the Master upon the common things of 
life. Here we are, a lot of us together, 
not in the Star Theater, but in the final 
round-up, if you please, speaking in the 
language of the plains. We are all there, 
and the old imagery of the East among 
pastoral folk is used by the Master. He 
always spoke simply, in language that all 
men could understand. They are gath- 
ered before Him, and they are divided 
into the sheep and the goats. The 
sheep are over here on the right 
hand. Do you know why they are sheep? 
“I was sick and ye visited me; I was 
hungry and ye fed me; I was thirsty and 
ye gave me to drink; I was in prison 
and ye came unto me; I was a stranger 
and ye took me in; I was naked and ye 
clothed me.” And I can imagine over 
here in the group of sheep an old Italian 
peasant woman, a Christian of the old 
land, a woman who has been at more 
births, at more deaths, at more rejoicings 
and festivals and weddings, than any 
other soul in all the Seventeenth Ward 
of Chicago—old Aunt Lena. And I 
imagine Aunt Lena sitting there very 
uncomfortably because she is honest; 
she did not want to be with the sheep 
even under false pretenses, and she final- 
ly gets the Lord’s eye, and she stands 
up, and tears are streaming down her 
old wrinkled face as she says: “Master, 
I would like to be with the sheep, but 
prophets never came where I lived. I 
lived down in the Seventeenth Ward. My 
little rear tenement opened on an alley 
and only garlick-smelling Italians lived 
around there. I never had a chance to 
do anything for you.” And _ then, 
through nineteen hundred years, those 
searching words of Jesus: “Inasmuch as 


you did it unto the least of these you did 
it unto me.” 

Then, brothers, lest nineteen hundred 
years afterward you and I should take 
the word for the deed, should take the 
letter that kills for the spirit that lives, 
Jest we should take the name for the 
reality and the symbol and the form for 
the actual achievement, Jesus puts it into 
the simple negative form. 

Over here, among the goats, is the 
president of the ’steenth National Bank 
of Chicago, Mr.- Bill) ‘South. Bil 
is very much worried because he 
has always been called “the Honor- 
able William Smith,’ and he is a 
very important person, and whenever 
prophets came to town, if he knew 
they were prophets and if they had 
enough money, he got an automobile and 
took them around. They had some- 
thing in his line he would like to have. 
Here are the goats. And he knows the 
Lord has made a terrible mistake when 
the Lord did not recognize him. He 
wants to set the Lord right, and he final- 
ly gets up, and he says: “Master, 1 am 
William Smith, of the ’steenth National 
Bank of Chicago, and I have entertained 
eleven prophets in my home, and I have 
given banquets for them everywhere, and 
here you have got me with the goats.” 
Awful, isn’t it? And through nineteen 
hundred years, you that have got ears to 
hear can hear the judgment of Jesus 
Christ: “Bill Smith, of the ’steenth Na- 
tional Bank, inasmuch as you thought 
only of the strong and powerful, inas- 
much as you cared only for the credit of 
prophets, inasmuch as ye did it not to 
these least, ye did it not to me.” 

Now there you are. Not a _ word 
about prayer, not a word about doctrine, 
not a word about going to church. The 
whole issue of final life or death rests 
in the eternal relationships of men, upon 
the way you deal with your fellow man, 
and upon the way that you treat the least 
ef us in terms of our simplest human 
needs. 

Do you people believe in democracy? 
Do you believe in the fundamental 
growth of the life and hope of the peo- 
ple? Do you believe in the virtue and 
power packed in the great common life— 
that group of toil, that disinherited host, 
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WITHOUT 


A FLASHLIGHT. 


At the opening meeting of the Pittsburgh campaign, Mr. Robins held an audience of 
3,500 men so quiet that Frank EH. Bingaman, photographer for the Gazette-Times, was able 


to take a time exposure. 


Mr. Bingaman put his camera on the edge of the stage—the Sunday 


mass meetings are held almost invariably in theaters—opened the shutter for 60 seconds, and 


took his picture by the light from the electric bulbs. 


So far as he knows, a time exposure 


of so large an indoor audience has never been taken before. 


who, through all the ages, have fed and 
housed and clothed the world and have 
not ever gotten too much for doing it? 
Do you believe in that? Jesus was cruci- 
fied on the cross. His own people, part 
of the great common life of Jerusalem, 
clamored for His crucifixion. He was 
the fulfillment of five hundred years of 
Messianic prophesy. He had borne wit- 
ness, a great leader and teacher, and now 
His own people repudiate Him, and He 
is dying there on the tree, the life is 
passing, and this final testimony He gives: 
“Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” Oh, my brothers, are 
you doubtful of the common life? Have 
you served it so nobly and so unselfishly 
that when it repudiates you you have 
2 better record than Jesus had? Can 
you say that the people who are ignorant 
and have bad leaders do not want what 
is right? No, not if you believe in 
Christianity. The last words of Jesus 
on the cross, or among those last words, 
are the great vindication, the sign man- 
ual of democracy, of the final purpose 
toward righteousness, that there is in the 
great common life all the way through— 
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misled by leaders, yes, betrayed by those 
in high responsibility. Yes, time and 
again, through the everlasting centuries, 
that has been true, but the great common 
life seeks righteousness, hungers after 
the more excellent way. 

This is the great hour in our nation’s 
life. There is more strain in our social, 
political, and industrial order than ever 
before—a great breaking in the old 
groups, the very pillars bent with the 
strain. Can I have you see it for a mo- 
ment? Can I have you feel that, unless 
the reality of Christ’s gospel is sounded 
forth, men are to suffer a division that 
means defeat and failure, a division that 
will seek to group them into two classes, 
each looking into the other’s eyes with 
bitter hatred, with old animosities, un- 
willing to approach each other, unwill- 
ing to believe well of even the best of 
each? Out of that condition comes no 
progress anywhere. Out of that condi- 
tion neither the kingdom of God nor 
the community commonwealth can ever 
dawn. It is not given to men to make 
progress through hate. It is not given 
in the life of the world that there should 
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be all just men on any side. It has 
never been so. It doubtless will not be. 
But now there is power enough left in 
the life of men, fairminded, of every 
group, to work out the problems of our 
national life in terms of the great Gali- 
lean who said He “came not to destroy 
but to fulfil.” The overcoming evil with 
good is the everlasting method of true 
human progress. May we dare hope 
for it yet? May just men of every 
group and place and name yet stand to- 
gether, seeking to meet the issues of our 
great national life? 

May I say as one who came out from 
the group of toil, as one who has dared 
to believe in that group and yet believes 
in it as the final basis of hope in this 
tepublic—may I say that not to any one 
group is the destiny of the republic com- 
mitted? Historically that is true. There 
was a time in the beginning of our na- 


tional life when there was a leader that ~ 


we will all admit was worthy among men. 
We do not idealize him, as some foolish 
folk do, but George Washington was a 
teal man. He was the richest man in 
Virginia. He had the most acres. He 
had the largest resources. He gave it 
all into the life of America for human 
liberty, for human justice. That is the 
story of the morning of the Republic’s 
life. But there is another hour, when 
a great strain came again, when the final 
question, might the Republic endure, was 
before men. Who this time? Why out 
from the common life, out from those 
ranks where all the burdens of poverty 
and toil rest heavily, there came that 
great commoner, that plain, rugged-vis- 
aged son of the soil and of labor, Lin- 
coln; and he stood, my brothers, I 
believe, as the noblest and highest ex- 
pression of incarnate democracy, of the 
common life, glorified by a great social 
mission, a man who has always seemed 
to me, after the Galilean Peasant, to hold 
in his life and to witness forth the no- 
blest spirit that has ever lived among 
men. And those two lives, one out of 
privilege, one out of labor, but each a 
free man, made the great contribution to 
our national life. May we not yet hope 
that America will move on in the spirit 
of the best in all our life? That we 


may dare to believe that you cannot save 
America without the working man and 
that you cannot save America without 
the employer, that both have got to share 
in the reconstructive forces of our mod- 
ern life? 

And finally, the hour is now. I know 
of what I speak. I have known the 
strain of laboring twelve hours a day 
for a dollar a day in the mines in the 
old South. I know what it is to walk 
from town to town, ready to work and 
no chance to labor. You can make more 
enemies of society in six months of un- 
employment like that than you can make 
in a hundred years of argument. I 
know this strain. I know that time 
when God is far away and Christianity 
is a name and it seems as if the whole 
thing was a sham and a lie. 

In the spring of 1898, I stood on a 
cliff looking out over Behring Sea. Ice- 
bergs had come down from the Arctic 
Ocean and piled in on the shore, the sea 
itself was frozen for three miles out. 
They have a great cold up there in the far 
North, doing the same magic that great 
heat does down in the desert. As we 
looked across those icebergs in the frozen 
sea we saw on the low horizon, lifted up 
there, as it were, by a mirage, the cliffs 
of Siberia, that old East from which our 
fathers came, going forth on that pil- 
grimage to the western frontier, across 
western Asia, thence to eastern Europe, 
thence to the western edge of Europe, 
and thence across the Atlantic to the sea- 
board, and then pushing west through 
the Alleghenies, the Mississippi, the wide 
prairies, the Rocky Mountains, until 
finally the feet of the pioneers met the 
waves of the Pacific. Then that great 
western movement to escape the old re- 
ligious, political and industrial oppres- 
sions stops for awhile.” But in 1897 we 
took up that line of march again and 
threw it over the great Rockies in the 
far North until we looked into Behring 
Sea on the west and the Arctic Ocean on 
the north. 

_It is over, it is done, to-hight. As you 
sit here in your seats, population is turn- 
ing back upqn itself. The eager-hearted 
boy in the village, on the farm, and the 
eager-hearted girl, full of ambition and 
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While a gold miner in Alaska, Mr. 


Robins was converted. 


He helped organize and 


build the St. Bernard's Congregational Church at Nome, and the miners unanimously elected 


him their first minister. 


The picture shows the pulpit, the rough wooden walls, the camp 


chairs and the kerosene lamps which made up this first house of worship in Nome. 


the old quest that sent our fathers west, 
is thinking of the great cities of San 
Francisco, New York, Buffalo, the mill 
towns of the nation. And they are com- 
ing, thousands strong—not only they, but 
the immigrants, speaking all languages, 
with all the old habits of thought of all 
the old nations of the world. As they 
meet the end of the frontier line where 
it stops, there the strain is greatest, there 
the pressure is most intense. There we 
find hours and wages, the American 
working standard, breaking down—the 
men and boys and girls breaking down 
under the strain of a pitiless and mater- 
ialistic attitude toward life; the church 
receding from the place where the strain 
is greatest ; and all the power that breaks 
human life centering there as though it 
were master over man. 

Brothers, you can meet the test with 
the whole Gospel that dares to know all 
life and to call nothing common or un- 
clean that concerns a human soul. That 
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was the Gospel the Galilean preached. 
He believed in redeemed men, in a re- 
deemed society, and you cannot keep men 
redeemed any other way. He meant 
that that great host perishing in the city 
districts, lodging houses, in the crowded 
areas, in the tenement districts, should 
not perish—and whether they do or not 
rests upon you. You can go forward 
with that Gospel of power that will serve 
all life until every little disinherited 
child in every city of the land is a call 
to every man who names the name of 
Jesus Christ, a call to use the whole 
power of church and state and industry 
to guarantee to every little child an op- 
portunity, at least, for a decent physical 
life, for a reasonable education, and for 
such surroundings in its youth as will 
leave it with the right to a free moral 
choice when it is grown. God help us 
to be worthy of the hour, worthy of the 
faith, worthy of the possibilities of life. 
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DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY, THE PROBLEM OF 
OUR DAY: TO ALL WHO WORK 


The third great problem in western 
civilization, the problem of industrial re- 
lationships, has now come to the front 
of affairs for settlement. This is not 
because it is of first consequence, because 
it is not. But because the other problems 
of religious liberty and civil liberty are 
settled substantially, we must now en- 
gage ia the industrial struggle through- 
out western civilization. It bulks large 
in Germany under the empire today; it 
is of significance in republican France; 
it is the first problem in the democratic 
monarchy of England; it is engaging the 
consideration of the Czar; in the United 
States, in Canada, all over western civil- 
ization, it has invaded platform and 
press, pulpit and rostrum, wherever men 
are gathered together. We need not dis- 
cuss it on the side of production, for the 
modern organization of society has prac- 
tically solved that. The problem of dis- 
tribution is the form that the industrial 
problem takes of moment to you and to 
me. 

The first great cause of the industrial 
struggle, in my judgment, is that for the 
first time in the history of western civil- 
ization production is practically entirely 
for profit. We used to produce for use. 
Now we practically produce for profit. 
That makes, of course, the wage situa- 
tion, the relation of employer and work- 
er; the whole modern industrial problem 
grows up, as it were, from production 
for profit rather than production for use. 
I do not mean to say that production for 
profit is for that reason undesirable; in 
fact, I regard the truth of the matter to 
be the other way; but it.is a reason for 
the problem. 

Take another cause that is more ap- 
parent. We have reached the close «of 
the frontier in this generation. Today 
population is turning back upon itself. 
Not only are our own children coming 
up from the small villages and the farms 
into the great cities and mill towns, 
pressing against standards of hours and 
wages, the opportunities for employ- 
ment; but also the foreigners are coming 
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from the Old World’ into this coun- 
try and filling up the cities and mill 
towns. Now, that frontier line, as long 
as it existed, was a point of escape 
from social pressure—industrial, relig- 
ious, political; a man had a way of 
escape so that conditions in mill towns 
and cities could not become too intoler- 
able. There was a continual lightening 
of the social pressure, and the pressure 
on hours and wages and working 
conditions. 

Another reason is that within this gen- 


eration in which we are living there has: 


been a practical transformation from 
personal ownership of employing capi- 
tal into corporate ownership of employ- 
ing capital. In the old days in the mill 
town the master and man lived in what 
might be said to be a homogeneous 
community. The children of the em- 
ployer and the children of the workers 
went to the same public school; attended 
the same church; their wives knew each 
other; the employer knew his men by 
their first names; there was a personal 
relationship; and our human nature is 
such that no man, no matter what his 
disposition is, can be quite as indiffer- 
ent to the reasonable demands of men 
whom he knows and of men whose 
wives and children know his wife and 
children. So there was a constant in- 
terplay of the personal and moral re- 
lations between the employer and his 
workmen. Today the tendency is to 
change personal ownership into a cor- 
porate form for employing capital, and 
to divorce the personal, the moral, re- 
lations of your employer from effective 
relation to the labor conditions. You 
say you know men who live under the 
old conditions, who have the same re- 
lationship with their men that men used 
to have fifty years ago. So do I. But 
that exception simply proves the rule. 
The individual ownership of employ- 
ing capital today simply marks a 
left-over in the general tide of in- 
dustries; each year there is more and 
more transformation, and more and 
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more divorce between the relationship 
in an intimate and personal way of em- 
ployer and worker. They live in dif- 
ferent parts of the city; they have dif- 
ferent social standards; they attend dif- 
ferent churches; their children go to 
different schools; there is moving 
through the social order a division that 
is of significance. 

There is another matter of concern. 
Within this generation 2,600,000 women 
have gone into factories, workshops, 
mills, and stores. Those people who 
talk about woman’s invasion of industry 
of course are talking very superficially. 
Women never invaded anything. They 
are simply following the old industries 
that have been taken from the home and 
put in the factory. But social compli- 
cations of the greatest moment are in- 
volved for the mothers and sisters of 
the working world in the change from 
home industry to factory industry. In 
the old days, women worked long hours 
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for small pay, but they controlled the 
industrial strain absolutely; they could 
stop work when they wanted to; they 
could lighten the strain when their phys- 
ical condition demanded it. Under the 
old condition women exercised the do- 
mestic control and discipline that has 
been the special domain of women from 
the beginning of the world. Now the 
mother is at work in the factory, and 
frequently the older sister. So the do- 
mestic burdens fall upon the little fathers 
and mothers of the tenements. And the 
result is that there have grown up 
in our community great numbers of 
homes that have ceased to have the 
“home quality,” where parental care has 
been largely lost. 

Woman has gone to the factory with 
her old traditional life. She is an in- 
dividualist. All her past history has 
made her an individualist. In the main 
she expects to make and have a home 
of her own; she has no idea of collective 
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action or of permanent relationship 
in industry. She may be an indus- 
trial worker: through long years, but 
that is not her expectation. She goes 
into industry with her traditional atti- 
tude toward hours and wages, ‘working 
long hours for small pay. She is the 
victim of her virtues in industry; she 
is more economical, more willing, more 
surely sober than man. And the result 
is that for a great deal of labor she is 
not only as satisfactory as, but more 
satisfactory than, men. The result is 
that many women, not themselves heads 
of families, have displaced in the in- 
dustrial world heads of families, men 
who were charged with the responsibil- 
ity of the home; and the great social 
fact is that women as a rule work for 
from one-fourth to nearly one-half less 
than men at the same labor. Now this 
has had a great effect upon the industrial 
strain, a great effect in forcing the in- 
dustrial problem more and more keenly 
to the front, and forcing the men who la- 
bor to fall back upon one device after 
another to protect their industrial oppor- 
tunities and their standard of living. 

There is another matter to which I in- 
vite your attention. Ours is the only 
country in western civilization that has 
developed to any high degree a casual 
labor class, a great army of homeless men 
and boys divorced from all social respon- 
sibilities, from any real local obligation, 
casual laborers cast out in the great drift 
of our social and industrial life. 

And in this country have grown up cer- 
tain degenerate trades. Let me instance 
one. One of the most ancient and honor- 
able trades in history is that trade of the 
woodsman, the man who fells the forest, 
who prepares the timber for the lumber 
mill. The Galilean Peasant was a car- 
penter. Those of us that know the con- 
ditions of that craft at that period know 
that the duty of a carpenter involved that 
he go out on the mountain-side and fell 
the tree and then with three or four of 
his companions bring it down to the little 
village of Nazareth, and there whipsaw 
it into lumber, and then in his shop work 
up the planks into whatever he wanted to 
fashion. This simple, wholesome life 
produced Abraham Lincoln and some 
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of the strongest of those men who 
have helped to make this nation great. 
What is the story tonight? Why, 
the woodsman’s craft has gone. The 
lumber industry is a degenerate trade 
at that point of which I am _ speak- 
ing. The casual laborers of the great 
city, the human drift, are gathered to- 
gether in groups and sent up to the log- 
ging camps, there to live for three or 
four months in a more or less anti-social 
condition, sleeping and eating, all men, in 
great bunk-house-tents. 

There are some seventeen crafts in this 
country that are degenerate trades in the 
sense that they have lost their standard; 
that the men engaged in them cease to be 
craftsmen and are mere tenders of ma- 
chines for periods during the year, or 
take this casual labor for uncertain sea- 
sons—men without a home, drifting 
from one casual labor job to another, the 
human waste of our great social order; 
men who come into the cities after three 
or four months out on work of that sort, 
money in their pockets, living an anti- 
social life, passion in their blood, the 
economic basis of the red-light district. 
We found in a careful investigation in 
Chicago that some six million dollars a 
year comes into our town in the pockets 
of casual laborers, from a few dollars up 
to about as high as sixty. They are men 
who come in as my partner did with me 
from the logging camp. I said to him: 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Oh,” he said, “a little time in Chi 
(meaning Chicago), “whiskey, women, 
and a gambler’s chance, and then a new 
job for yours truly.” 

Those men become the great force in 
lodging house districts of your cities; 
they are voted in blocks ; they control pri- 
mary elections; they become part of the 
political power in the hands of bosses and 
in the hands of those men who would 
corrupt the government for private gain. 
They are a distinct social menace; but 
they are part of our present industrial or- 
der and part of the problem. 

But not any one of these things consti- 
tutes the chief reason for this problem, 
in my judgment. The chief reason for 
the industrial problem in the modern 
world is that there has emerged in indus- 
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try the democratic idea. The greatest 
contribution that western civilization has 
made is the contribution of the demo- 
cratic idea. 

The democratic idea first emerged in 
western civilization in the religious 
realm. It emerged under great strain. It 
was in the form of a monk with bare 
hands and feet. Against it were the 
armies and the navies of the world, the 
autocratic power of the ancient church, 
the great blind superstition of thousands, 
all the forces that were then ruling the 
world. And yet western civilization has 
practically admit- 
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they hurled them back and they went 
over the plumes and the golden curls of 
privilege of a thousand years, and the 
democratic idea had emerged in politics 
to take eternal dominion both in England 
and in the world. It has met reverses, 
but that idea moves forward with ever 
increasing certainty to final dominion 
in the western world. 

Today that democratic idea has 
emerged in the industrial world: and the 
men and women of labor, working in mill 
and factory and mine and shop, some- 
times unconscious of the movement itself, 

are impelled to 


ted the right of 
religious freedom. 

That idea emerg- 
ed again, and this 
time it was in the 
political world. 
They can mark the 
time in Anglo- 
Saxon. freedom 
when it come forth 
in the realm of 
that race. It was 
there in a little 
back room in Lon- 
don town. There 
arose a_ rough- 
visaged farmer 
from Ives, Oliver 
Cromwell. He 
said: “I will raise 
a body of men with 
the fear of God in 


their hearts and each. 
they will not be 
beaten.” And he 


raised his body of men. They were 
the laughing-stock of the drawing-rooms 
of London. Then they met Rupert’s cav- 
alry at Marston Moor and Naseby. Ru- 
pert’s cavalry came down upon the 
left wing of the Parliamentary army 
and scattered it like leaves before 
the blast, and turned. And then there 
came from that other slope a group 
of men singing psalms, and _ there 
was a sneer on the faces of the masters 
of Rupert’s cavalry. They turned to 
charge that line, and that body of 
men met that charge with these words: 
“God is with us. God is with us’—and 
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THH SOCIAL SERVICH EXPERTS 


Raymond Robins, Charles Stelzle and J. 
‘L. Lansing (left to right) are finishing a 
campaign which began in October and has 
called for thirty addresses a week from 


seek to organize, 
impelled to try to 
keep the democrat- 
ic trade agreement 
in the workshop, 
or compelled by 
forces that they do 
not themselves 
whoily appreciate 
to break old long- 
standing fellow- 
ships and go out 
on a strike. Some- 
times they are not 
able to explain 
why; moved to 
the purpose of or- 
ganization, moved 
to the purpose of 
having that result 
in every democrat- 
ic situation, as it 
were; a committee, 
and have that com- 
mittee meet with 
the employers’ committee, and the two 
sit down at a table and draft an agree- 
ment in which both sides have shared, 
determining the hours and wages and 
working conditions under which they 
shall give their lives a day at a time. 

Now, there are many other forms in 
this movement; there is much that is not 
defensible, much that is wrong. But the 
fact is that for thirty years in western 
civilization there has been a steady ad- 
vance each year in the actual number of 
men and women who are under the 
democratic trade agreement. 

The employers everywhere are organ- 
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izing; capital everywhere is organizing ; 
how natural that the working world 
should also organize. How natural 
that the men of labor, the women of 
labor, should seek to have the power of 
the group in dealing with the problems of 
their daily life. 

Most of us go to church on Sunday 
and once in the middle of the week. 
Some of us not at all. Some of us go to 
church every day for a little while. Not 
many of us go to the ballot box more 
than four or five times a year at the most. 
But every one of us that is a working 
man goes down to our labor six days in 
seven, with a possible two weeks’ vaca- 
tion during the year. Shall we find in the 
historic movement of civilization that this 
idea, which emerged without any support 
at all in the other realms and finally won 
almost universal recognition, should fail 
in the realm of industry? Shall we ex- 
pect finally the survival of the feudal 
work-shop side by side with a free state 
.and a free church? 

What is the reasonable expectation 
from the historic movement? You say: “I 
know a man who pays as good wages and 
has as good conditions, in fact, better, 
than in union shops.” So doI. I know 
a number of those men. “I know a man 
who cares more for his labor than they 
care for themselves.” I know such men. 
But the fact is that benevolent feudalism 
will never finally satisfy the democratic 
demand. Any condition that I put-in the 
shop I can take away. I may die; I may 
change my mind; I may organize my 
shop into a big corporation and then not 
have any control over it. But if my shop 
has the trade agreement, and my workers 
are organized and have the bond of or- 
ganization among them, then they share 
in the conditions and can hope to help 
maintain them. A great mill, a great 
mine, a great factory—what is one per- 
son in such a situation? 

I worked in a mine when I was nine- 
teen years old, in the old South, twelve 
hours a day, for a dollar a day, in an un- 
organized mine. I found in one of the 
drifts a place where the shoring was 
weak. I said to my mine foreman: “I 
think that is dangerous.” 
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He said: “If you don’t want to work 
you can get out.” 

I went in and risked my life. When 
the day’s work was done I used to go to 
my little cabin, eat, get in my bunk, and 
sleep until the whistle blew in the morn- 
ing at six-thirty. Then I went to the 
pit’s mouth and down into the shaft and 
I picked—day after day, most of the 
time on my knees because the drift was 
narrow. Along about Friday I, a young, 
eager-hearted boy, would begin to be so 
tired, to feel the weariness of that labor 
so, that I wanted a chance of escape. 
How was I going to get away from it? It 
was a little common dirty mining town; 
just one place where there was even light 
and music, and that was in the crowded 
saloon. I had never drunk before I came 
into this mining camp; been raised on a 
farm; didn’t even know the taste of 
liquor. I went down into that saloon; I 
listened to the music. I threw two or 
three beers under my belt and I thought 
I was happy, but I was not. The next 
morning I had a head that told me I 
hadn't been happy, and still I would go 
the next week and do the same thing, not 
because I was bad, but under the condi- 
tion of things it took possession of me. 
Now, I found myself going back physi- 
cally, became heavy and logy. There 
was no sort of opportunity. 

Then a man came into that mine who 
talked about organized labor. I was in- 
terested. I sat at my little table in my 
bunk house with my bare feet in a tin 
pan of water, to keep me awake while 
that man talked. I started in to organize 
that mine. I couldn’t, because a lot of 
working people were colored folk and as 
soon as they got their money they went 
away and spent it. Finally the boss said 
to me if I was foolish about this matter 
of unionizing the mine I better get out of 
there, and I got. I went on a brake beam 
to Colorado and got a job in a union 
mine. I worked eight hours a day, got 
four dollars a day, and worked only six 
days in the week. 

Life changed for me. I had leisure. I 
had opportunity. I began to study at 
night. I bought books. Then the whole 
world changed for me because of the 
change in my industrial conditions. Now 
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why? Just because I had a little piece 
of pasteboard in my pocket that said I 
was a member of the miner’s union. 
Now, when I found a bit of bad shor- 
ing in that mine, I went to my mine stew- 
ard and told him, and he went to the 
superintendent, and the superintendent 
took us away from the drift until it was 
fixed. If he didn’t, we all laid down our 
tools. In other words, we had the power 
of the group to protect the life of each, 
and it was a tremendous power. 

You say that if you give leisure and 
better wages to 
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peculiarity of this struggle. If you will 
go back and read what the ancient fathers 
of the church said against the men who 
led the revolt for religious liberty, you 
will find they charged them with every 
crime in the calendar. You will find 
those men whom you delight to honor 
denounced as guilty of murder, of arson, 

of treason, and of blasphemy of God. 
Go back again and read what those 
men who were defenders of the Stuarts 
said in regard to Cromwell and the Cove- 
nanters; find that those men who led 
the cause of demo- 


some men they 
will spend it in 
saloons and in 
loafing around. 
Doubtless that is 
true. And if you 
give more divi- 
dends to some 
men, their sons 
will buy automo- 
biles and give them 
to chorus . girls. 
But I am not go- 
ing to judge either 


cratic freedom in 
the world were 
charged with all 
the crimes. Every 
great movement in 
the history of men 
has ocomess sas ecit 
were, eating and 
drinking, has come 
out of the common 
life, more moved 
by the power of 
the idea itself than 
by the conventions 


class by the vicious of'men. It has al- 
members of that ways been marked 
class. In _ other by more or less 
words, honor and violence and strain. 
truth and well- I do not regard 
meaning are not violence as any the 
special _ privileges less violent be- 
of any group. The Y. MINAKUCHI. cause To felt hat. 
average working- For its speakers on missions, Team Every particle of 


man who gets more 
money has more 
things he needs in 
his home and a 
better chance for 
his family, and the average business man 
who gets more interest on his money re- 
invests his money and employs more la- 
bor. That is the thing and the only 
proper thing to judge each class by—the 
better and average elements in it. 

This movement toward industrial 
democracy is possibly the most vital 
movement of the age. It is marked, it is 
true, at times by violence and by crime and 
by wrong and by bad leadership. One of 
the greatest problems of the industrial 
struggle lies just there, but it is not a 


No. 3 called over Minakuchi, a brilliant 


young Japanese orator, and David Kus- 
sell, a Scotchman. who has spent many 
years as a missionary to the natives of 
South Africa. 


violence, every par- 
ticle of force, every 
particle of wrong 
is at the cost of the 
movement every- 
where and at all times; but I only want 
you to get the historic sense, | want you 
to see that these conditions are not new 
in the history of human progress. 

What are the conditions involved in 
industrial democracy that concern the 
rest of the community? First, the educa- 
tion of the working world into the forms 
of democracy. Just as the free church 
has carried the democratic method into 
religion, just so organization of the work- 
ers carries the democratic method in its 
teaching. It may be policy in this par- 
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ticular organization or the other, but the 
fact is that the democratic education of 
the working world is more needed in in- 
dustry than any other line. The strong- 
est influence that moves men steadily 
against the sweatshop is the organiza- 
tion of workers of the craft. The enforce- 
ment of sanitary laws, enforcement of 
proper machinery safe-guards—practi- 
cally the whole category of social and 
labor legislation is enforced through the 
organization of the workers and the pro- 
tecting arm of the state. Why is that 
so? Because it is in common with the 
great democratic fact that it is much bet- 
ter to give individuals the power to pro- 
tect themselves than to try to protect 
them yourself. That is the reason why 
you want your boy to grow up to be a 
man, to know how to take care of him- 
self ; because you know that in the con- 
scious power of the individual to protect 
himself there is more protection than can 
ever be given by the kindest father or 
the best-disposed mother. The freedom 
and right of the individual to protect his 
own conditions is a fundamental neces- 
sity in the movement of democracy. 
May I give evidence of the moral qual- 
ity in the democratic control over indus- 
try? In a certain town on the Atlantic 
seaboard were two hat factories about a 
block apart. One was a non-union fac- 
tory, the other was organized. In the 
unorganized factory about three years 
ago, on the trimming floor, the foreman 
insulted one of the working giris. This 
little girl protested vigorously, and there 
was a scene and she was dismissed for 
insubordination. The man did it to pro- 
tect himself. She was a little foreign 
girl. She went to the lodging house 
where she lived, and the woman that ran 
that house wrote a letter to the owner of 
the factory, who lived in the nearby 
town, and sent it by registered mail. I 
hold the return registry receipt in my 
vault in Chicago. It purports to have 
been signed by the owner. The little girl 
never heard anything from the letter. 
She was out of work for three weeks be- 
fore she got a job in a shirtwaist factory. 
Now how will she feel the next time that 
she 1s approached by some one in author- 
ity over her? Will she be so ready to 
protect her honor at the danger of three 


weeks of idleness? Answer for your- 
selves. 

In the union factory, about six months 
after this, a similar incident occurred. 
This child, instead of being violent, went 
back to her machine and was sitting there 
working when the little shop steward 
came along and saw her crying, and the 
child told her what the trouble was. This 
little girl walked down to where this per- 
son was, this man, and said to him: 

“Now, Bill, you cut that out. That 
don’t go here at all. We will take your 
orders all right, but that don’t go.” 

And he said: “What have you got to 
do about it? Nobody said anything to 
you.” 

She said: “I have got a lot to do about 
it. Now that you are so heady about this, 
you better go up there and apologize to 
Mary.” 

He said he would see her in a warmer 
place first. At that the little woman 
walked down the aisle of that shop and 
clapped her hands and a hundred and 
seventy-two girls laid down their tools, » 
formed in line, and went down on the 
street. This little girl appeared and told 
them what the facts were, and she said: 

“T want you to agree that you won't 
do a bit of work until Bill apologizes to 
Mary.” 

And they passed a vote. About that 
time the superintendent of that factory 
got in the game and he called the fore- 
man and the shop steward and the little 
girl into his office. Let it be said—and 
it could be said of many and many a man 
in this country—that the foreman was 
discharged on the spot. 

But that is not the thing I am inter- 
ested in. There were two great univers- 
ities and splendid churches in that town. 
Yet from neither university nor church 
was there any influence that reached out 
far enough to protect those little foreign 
girls against these conditions. But the 
United Hatters of North America, an 
organization of their craft, was there 
with power not only to protect their hours 
and wages, not only to see that they did 
not suffer sweatshop conditions, but with 
power to protect the virtue of that little 
girl, to insure to her the protection of the 
whole group in the shop—mighty as a 
moral force as well as an industrial force. 
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And I do not know any other organiza- 
tion in society that is strong enough to 
do certain things for working women 
but the organization of working women. 

I want to read you the words of a man 
that in my judgment point the line of de- 
velopment of the future in this great 
problem: 

Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital and deserves much the more con- 
sideration, 

Those words 
were written in his 
first message to 
his first Congress 
by Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Why did he 
write them? What 
were the condi- 
tions under which . 
they were written? 
He had just been 
elected president. 
He ~was not in 
need of votes for 
at least three and 
a half long years. 
There never was a 
responsible ruler in 
the history of the 
world that was 
more in need of 
support, of capital, 
than was Lincoln 
at that very mo-+ 
ment. He saw in 
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Was Lincoln attacking the just rights 
of property? I do not believe it. My 
money may be invested so that little chil- 
dren are being disinherited; so that 
women are losing their womanhood .or 
sacrificing their maternity to the indus- 
trial demands of the speed of machinery ; 
where men are working twelve hours a 
day and seven days in the week and giv- 
ing up their rights of citizenship and their 
rights of fatherhood to the inveterate de- 
mands of industry—and I will not be im- 
plicated a particle. My family is not con- 
cerned, my body is 
not concerned, my 


brain and_ heart 
and liberty are not 
concerned. The 


only thing that 
follows my invest- 


ment is a certain 
property right 
that brings me 
divi denidsaenin 
other words, the 
rights of capital 
are the rights of 
PLOpertyaes 
right. 


What about la- 
bor? Did you ever 
see labor when you 
didn’t have the liv- 
ing human = soul, 
the man or woman 
with head and 
hands and heart, 
on the job, living 
out a day of his 
life at a time? Aye, 


the offing the 
shadow, the cloud, 
of that great civil struggle. He knew 
he would need millions of money to fight 
those battles for the Union; and yet 
Lincoln, true, invincible, simple as the 
stars, wrote those words because they 
are the everlasting truth. And because 
Lincoln wrote those words, I believe that 
Lincoln will grow in the coming years, 
that he will tower above all the men 
that came forth out of this nation’s life 
—the man who not only solved the great 
problem of his generation, but laid down 
the principles on which the problem of 
later generations is also to be solved. 


the fatherhood, 
brotherhood, citizenship, the whole divine 
human life of man is involved whenever 
you talk about labor. You cannot di- 
vorce it from humanity, and for that 
reason the rights of labor are the rights 
of man, and the rights of man are su- 
perior to the rights of property. 
Property has its just rights, and unless 
you protect the rights of property, you 
finally won’t protect any rights. But 
whenever the rights of investors, myself 
included, come into conflict with the just 
rights of living men and women, then 
property rights have got to give way. 


THE SOCIAL PURPOSE IN THE CHURCH’S 
MESSAGE: TO MINISTERS 


I suppose there is no man who stands 
in your presence who is more genuinely 
converted, if you please, or more person- 
ally the beneficiary of the individual gos- 
pel than I am. I am here this morning 
because of the evangelistic appeal and the 
individual call to the human heart. I 
trust that the hour will never come when 
I disregard the means by which I am the 
manner of man I am today. 

I go back once in a while to my 
old home in the South. It is little 
changed from what it was twenty- 
five years ago. There are still the great 
pine barrens, still the simple individual 
life—tlittle homes scattered half a mile 
apart, a few cows, a few pigs, a little 
garden patch. All the strain of life is 
the old individual strain. The whole 
question there is of personal character, 
the inner heart of the man, the individual 
question of truthfulness and falsity, of 
covetousness or generosity, of purity or 
impurity, of honesty or dishonesty, the 
question of all of the old simple things 
in life—it is all back on the old basis 
just as it was about a thousand years ago. 

The question of the social gospel would 
not be of great concern to those people 
in that scene. But let us change the 
scene. , 

On the west side of Chicago where I 
live there are 65,000 people within less 
than a square mile. There are 18,000 
children growing up in tenements where 
the very physical conditions of their daily 
life, the amount of air they breathe, the 
amount of sunlight which comes into the 
rooms in which they sleep—whether 
there be any sunlight at all—is a matter 
first of legislation, of community law, and 
second of enforcement through the City 
Hall. It is a purely social proposition. 
We have taken away the individual con- 
trol and have put in social control, and 
then have not always enforced the social 
control. While we acknowledge the neces- 
sity for it, we fail in enforcing the law, 
and therefore we disinherit thousands of 
the least of these, our brethren, in the 
forms of little children, who grow up 
gray-blooded, narrow-chested, and_ in- 
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competent, just because of the physical 
conditions under which they must live. 
By the same token, the question of food, 
which is a matter of personal control 
down in any one of those homes in the 
old South, is a matter of social control 
in the tenement district. If you have 
not pure food laws, or do not en- 
force those laws, your children will 
drink milk with formaline in it, your 
babies will be disinherited by the food 
they eat, which is due to our failure to 
enforce social control. And again by the 
same token, the question of whether the 
child shall have the opportunity to eat 
enough food, of any kind, is a question in 
many instances of the wage paid to the 
breadwinner in the home; after that it is. 
a question of thrift and character in the 
person in the home. In other words, our 
gospel is social and individual. It is in- 
dividual and it is social by reason of the 
circumstances and conditions of our mod- 
ern life. Whether the child gets any edu- 
cation, has any right share in the heritage 
of a great free people, is a question of 
whether we enforce our laws, whether we: 
really make our factory legislation effi- 
cient, whether we allow that child to go. 
into the factory, or whether we allow that 
child to get its fair chance at its heritage 
in the public schools. 

In the same way, the morals of the 
community where I live are not con- 
trolled by the individual father and 
mother. The very physical relations, the 
very way in which they live and sleep and 
satisfy the normal human needs, breaks 
down in many instances some of the finer 
modesties, if you please, that you and I 
love in our own children. Those children: 
may not have them on account of the 
very physical conditions under which 
they live. We know that the moral life 
of boys and girls is made in those grow- 
ing years in leisure time. But where do 
the boy and girl of the crowded, con- 
gested district spend their leisure time? 
They spend it on the streets and they 
must. You cannot keep those children in: 
a three-room tenement. It is funda- 
mental for their physical life that they 
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get out into the open, and “out in the 
open” is the street, and the morals of the 
street are more under the control of the 
City Hall than of father and mother or 
minister. Asa matter of fact, the morals 
of the street are held up by the police, and 
the control, or lack of it, depends on the 
character of the police, the relation of the 
dance hall, the habit of the street, and 
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that habit is a matter of social control. I 
have seen peasant parents who love their 
children as devotedly as you and I find 
themselves helpless in exercising that 
moral control over their children that 
they used to be able to exercise in a sim- 
ple village. In many of our industrial 
cities where the father works all day, and 
the mother works away from home, it has 
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practically gone, and the social control is 
the only control that exists at all. 

We simply see new facts and we make 
application of the new forces. Weliveina 
complex social age and we must meet that 
complex social age by a united:social pur- 
pose that has the power of God behind it; 


that sees in an anti-social wage a menace” 


to morality and that sees in a decent wage 


the basis of a tolerable home life; that 


sees in dishonest and crooked politics and 


, police departments a menace to the very 


moral life of growing children and sees 
in an honest police administration a 
moral and spiritual purpose of the com- 
munity working for them in conditions 


‘that make tolerable the life and hope and 


opportunity of little children. 
So this is not a vagary, this is not an 


‘illusion, this is not because we repudiate 
‘the past. It is because we recognize the 
_ present, it is because we use the past ex- 
‘ perience in building into the new present 
the purpose of our Lord. 


May I say in passing that the most 


‘ social thing in all the world is that prayer 
‘that you and I have known better than 


any other prayer in all the world, the 


‘Lord’s Prayer? I once asked a group of 


some seventeen different nationalities sit- 


_ ting in a room to say the one passage of 
‘ Scripture in their own tongue that they 


‘ent tongues. there came forth: 
‘Father which art in heaven, hallowed be - 
It is.the great universal.~ 
‘word of the Christian life. 


In those seventeen differ- 


“Our 


loved the best. 


Thy name.” 
Do ‘you re- 


‘member that prayer—‘‘Our Father?” It 


‘is not-my father, nor yours but “Our 


Father, give us this day our daily bread.” 
Think of it for a moment: “Our Father 
Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy. will be 
done” in Seattle “ as in Heaven”. Do 
you mean that? Do we really mean it? 
Of course Seattle is on earth. When we 
pray, “Thy will be done, Thy kingdom 
come, on earth as it is in Heaven,” do we 
really mean it? Do we really mean that 
the whole of our human life, political, 
industrial, and social, shall be led to 
God? If we do, then we have the most 
tremendous social gospel believed among 
men and the oldest and deepest authority 
from Jesus Christ himself. 
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After that first petition, that recogni- 
tion of Our Father which is forever 
first, and after the plea for the coming of 
the kingdom, which is the great social 
program of Jesus, what is next? It is so 
simple and so true: “Give us this day our 
daily bread”. I have not had to worry 
about my daily bread for some time past. 
I have worried about it, I have been hun- 
gry many, many times, in Strange cities, 
but for now these twelve years I have 
had ample. But I pray that prayer and 
I try to think that I mean it—I want to 
mean it. I am perfectly sure that if I sit 


_at my iable this morning, well filled with 


wholesome and sufficient food, and look 
into the eyes of my family .and pray 
“Give us this day our daily bread”, and: 
see them satisfied and do not do what I 
can in all the relations of my life, politi- 
cally and industrially and in my relig- 
ious functions, to see to it that every 
child in this republic has its daily bread 
—then I believe that I crucify my Lord 
afresh. And I believe that is true of 
anyone of us who can stand and see our 
own children well fed and not feel the 
obligation; for it was “Give us this day 
our daily bread”—not give you or me 
or mine, but us. 

The old prayer runs on, each great line 
of it social, as it were: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” What does that mean? It 


‘means not only my boy and girl, but your 


boy and girl, aye, and it means all boys 


‘and all girls. How easily their little feet 


are led into temptation in the many com- 


plex conditions of our modern city life! 


How many pitfalls have we left for those 
little feet! You can take it in its larger 
relationship. You and I sometimes elect 
men to office and then forget that we 
are citizens, forget that we ought to 
stand by these men who are just human. 
We leave them the prey of special inter- 
ests ; we leave them alone until they have 
betrayed their trust. I want to know 
whether that is not leading men into 
temptation? If you leave your city coun- 
cil under the dominion of certain inter- 
ests alone and they never hear from you 
year in and year out, and you don’t know 
and you don’t take enough interest in 
public affairs, in the social interests of 
your community, to know—don’t you 
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know that you are leading them into 
temptation, because those who want to 
betray the city’s life, those who want to 
profit by the misuse of public power, 
those who want to get for themselves 
privileges that apply to all, will be saying 
to public officials day after day: “The peo- 
ple don’t care, they don’t know, they are 
indifferent; do this thing and we will 
stand by you; the people forget, but our 
crowd always remains, we always go to 
the primaries, are always on deck, we 
always control nominations.” Many a 
man who has started in public life believ- 
ing he was going to serve the community 
has found himself, after a few years, 
a cheap gangster with a betrayed human 
life. It was not wholly because that man 
was more wicked than others. The Mas- 
ter said: “Do you think that those people 
upon whom the Tower of Siloam fell 
were sinners above all in Jerusalem?” 
How true is it that through all this com- 
plex life of ours there is this call for the 
larger function of the gospel of Jesus, 
the gospel of the kingdom, which was the 
gospel of a redeemed humanity, the gos- 
pel of redeemed men in a redeemed 
society. 

I do not claim any special wisdom, but 
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I have been actively on the firing line for 
eleven years and I want to say to you 
that the whole question in my thought to- 
day is this: Shall the kingdom of God 
come inside the church or outside the 
church? The kingdom of God is going 
to come. From that great moment down 
there in the old East when the Master on 
the tree spoke that final word, “It is fin- 
ished,” there has been a force in the 
world that has been making for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. With all the 
disappointments, with all the betrayals, 
with all the failures and all the losses, 
personal and social, inside of the church 
and outside, none the less that great 
faith has not lived in vain, and the king- 
dom is coming. [I sometimes wonder 
where it will come. I do hope and pray 
and I do yet believe that it will come in- 
side the church. There is where it be- 
longs to come; and of course it will come 
inside the invisible church of God, of 
those that love Him and wait for His ap- 
pearing. That is where it must come. 
But I am talking of the formal organized 
church. I believe that institution is part 
of God’s great purpose in the world. I 
think sometimes it is too restricted to 
contain His great message. But I do not 
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believe it is because of the character of 
the church itself. I think it is only be- 
cause of local situations. 

I maintain that this great advance 
of social justice, this great quicken- 
ing that is in the heart of the world 
today, should find its full expression 
inside the church. I have watched 
my brother social workers working 
in the spirit of the Lord, whose name 
they did not know. I have worked with 
them day by day and found them doing 
good work and sometimes speaking 
sneeringly of the church which was the 
very source of the enthusiasm that they 
had manifested among men. And IJ have 
watched the churches, sometimes indif- 
ferent to the social workers and to the 
splendid service they were rendering be- 
cause it did not have a certain brand 
upon it or because it did not speak a cer- 
tain word. Oh, I hunger for the social 
worker to have the power of a recognized 
religious sanction in his life, and I hun- 
ger for the church to have the great 
power of a social purpose in its message. 
I never get in the presence of ministers 
of the gospel without a sense of solem- 
nity that I am privileged to be there. I 
have gone out from a day’s work this 
last ten years hungering for that fellow- 
ship that the church alone could give, 
hungering for the strength inside the 
church that social work alone could give, 
and I have sometimes returned sad at 
heart. I think I know something in a 
little way of those great words of Wes- 
ley’s: 

I was invited by the canon of a certain 
cathedral to speak down there, and I went, 
and there was a great congregation there 
present, and the canon introduced me guard- 


edly. The Lord was with me. I will not be 
invited again. 


I take it that possibly the highest 
value of this Men and Religion Forward 
Movement is that it is going to mark the 
time when that may not be said any more, 
when those men who have an ear to the 
whole social message will be working out 
in their daily lives that glorious ministry 
of the incarnate God upon earth 1900 
years ago. 

May I bear this testimony to its need: 
This is the great hour in our nation’s life. 
The strain now in this nation is more 
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than at any time throughout the story of 
the Republic’s life. lt is greater now 
than it was in ’61; it is a deeper and 
more menacing strain. May I say to you 
that old institutions, that the question of 
the very church itself, is in wide debate 
among many hundreds of the great group 
of toil. They are not worse than the rest 
of us; they are misguided and misled, 
but they have high enthusiasms, they 
have great hopes, they have the purpose 
of the kingdom in their eyes, although 
they do not know the name by which: 
that kingdom can come, nor its method. 
I envy for the church of God that zeal 
that goes out in all kinds of weather, 
that perseveres in all kinds of taunting 
circumstances, that dares to proclaim its 
faith in the great co-operative common-: 
wealth. I have no sympathy with its 
dogmas ; they are to me alien to the pur- 
pose that we preach. I believe they will 
break down that purpose. No man stands 
in your presence with a clearer knowl- 
edge of the purity of their purpose, who 
at the same time is more absolute in his 
repudiation of their proposals so far as 
its scientific basis is concerned. But the 
enthusiasm of those men who are stirred 
by common human needs into a great 
indictment of the social order of things, 
many times too broad and inclusive, but 
none the less a fearless indictment of 
what some of us passed by all too care- 
lessly considering the cost of the cure— 
their enthusiasm is praiseworthy. 

I was called some years ago, nearly 
five, to supply for a minister in one of 
the cities in New York state. There had 
been there that old trouble, the betrayal 
of the daughters of the poor. There was 
a great institution that was paying to 
girls who came from the country districts 
wages which could not be defended. The 
girls could not live honestly on that wage. 
It was a betrayal of human life. That 
company was paying great dividends. 
This minister was stirred by one or two 
instances which came to his knowledge. 
I traced one New York country girl from 
her home in the fields of western New 
York to this city, to a job in this enter- 
prise, to her little room with its four bare 
walls, through the day’s work for several 
months, and then finally through the hun- 
ger for some little joy, the love of color 
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and music and form, to get away from 
the deadly monotony of the days—now a 
dance hall, a little recreation apparently 
only desired. There was no other kind 
of recreation for such a girl. Finally 
a wine supper, then a house of assigna- 
tion, then finally the red-light district of 
New York, and then a little white stone 
out on Blackwell’s Island. That is all. 

There I found this man, standing be- 
fore a well-dressed, comfortable con- 
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Ele Said! 

“I don’t believe I can do it.” 

I told him a story that may be old to 
you. I said: “There is a principle in 
dynamics that a gun must be a hundred 
times heavier than the shot it fires. This 
social message is a pretty big shot, and if 
a real light person shoots it, it will kick 
him out of the pulpit. But if he is a 
hundred times heavier than the shot, if 
he does not get one-sided, if he does not 

think that the social 


gregation, preach- 
ing, in the silken 
robe that is the 


habit of his church, 
the simple gospel 
rede Otic 1. fter- 
wards I talked in 
a basement room, 
upon some of these 
deeper things in 
which I> felt the 
church was involv- 
ed. Some of those 
brethren were 
rather angry that I 
should charge upon 
them in their up- 
right and separate 
life, as it were, | 
their obligations for | 
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this defeated and 
loste lite. But {1 es, 
charged it home, 
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and I felt I was 
doing God’s duty 
and service there 
under the power of 
the Galilean’s own 
testimony of the 
harlot who wiped 
his feet with her 


; in different cities. 
tears and her hair. 
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message is the only 
message, if he real- 
izes that the mes- 
sage of God is big- 
ger than that, if he 
realizes that that is 
only part of the 
message, if he keeps 
bible study, evan- 
gelism, and _ the 
other portions of 
that teaching of the 
Lord also strong; 
in other words, if 
he is a hundred 
times heavier than 
the shot, he can 
shoot it and stay at 
his work.” 

Do you get the 
thought ? This 
great purpose after 
righteousness, this 
great purpose after 
the kingdom for 
which Christ died, 
is bigger than any 
man or set of men. 
It is bigger than 
any narrow view 
even of that mes- 
sage and that king- 
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a drawing to 


I spent that even- —— 


ing with the min- 
ister and he said to me: 

“I am going to have to give up this 
church. They won’t stand for what is 
necessary to conserve human life.” 

I said: 

“Brother, I don’t believe it. There 
may be three or four men who won't do 
it, but the majority of your church will 
stand with you. I hope you will stay and 
try to work out patiently and faithfully 


this problem.” 


dom “itself. You 
know that old word about how those 
people took the kingdom of Heaven by 
violence? 

Sometimes it has to come that way. 
Oh, I pray you, my brothers, that it may 
be in your power, in your judgment, and 
in your leading and ministry, that you 
may bring this whole gospel of Jesus into 
vital power inside the old church walls, 
and let it reach out in healing power to 
all the life around about, until the 
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churches of God believe that great testi- 
mony that the Galilean sought to leave 
upon men. 

As to the means for doing it: I should 
like to see in every one of the local 
churches in this city a social service com- 
mittee composed of those men in your 
churches who know the most about and 
have the largest interest in social recon- 
struction. I should like to see that com- 
mittee make for every local church a 
carefully worked-out survey of the com- 
munity for, say, eight blocks around that 
church. Then I should like there to be 
a member from each one of those social 
service committees who would be a mem- 
ber of the inter-church and local church 
committee of the various churches of this 
city ; and I should like that committee to 
co-operate with all other agencies doing 
social work. 

I should like to see an inquiry made, 
to determine for this town what is a 
proper minimum-wage standard and I 
should like all the churches to make an 
effort to create public opinion upon that 
question. I should like to see an in- 
vestigation made of Sunday labor here. 
I should like to know how many men 
have to work on Sunday in Buffalo; I 
should like to know how many men are 
working that need not work in the sense 
that it is not a social necessity. In other 
words, I should like to know how many 
men cannot function in the religious life 
of the community because of the condi- 
tions of their industrial work. 

Then I should like to have an investi- 
gation that would indicate the social price 
of the saloon. I should like to find out 
in this town how many families are taken 
care of by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, where you could honestly trace the 
break-down in those homes to the liquor 
traffic. I should like to know how many 
of the total arrests are the result of in- 
toxication. I should like to know what 
proportion of the cost of criminal pro- 
cedure, is directly and honestly, not 
foolishly, traceable to the liquor traffic. 
I should like to know the number of de- 
linquent, defective and dependent chil- 
dren in broken homes whose lives failed 
through the waste of the liquor traffic. 
Then I should like to have a program 
that would put public comfort stations 
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in your city, so that men would not have 
to go into saloons. I should like to have 
social centers in each one of your public 
schools, so that that great plant could be 
used for recreation and enjoyment by the 
people, and the social function of the 
saloon be diminished by just that much, 

I should like to see, if possible, a place 
for every homeless man and boy to go 
—a municipal lodging house where he 
could get a meal, a chance to sleep, and 
employment, so that the present situation 
would not continue to support the saloon. 
I have been a miner. I have gone to a 
strange town with two or three weeks’ 
growth of beard and poor clothes. Did 
I go to a minister to look for a job? Of 
course I did not. He would have been 
perfectly willing to see me and help me, 
but he would not have known anything 
about me and he could not have helped 
me. I went to the saloon, where I would 
find other people, where there was a sort 
of exchange of ideas covering the line in 
which I was interested and the informa- 
tion which I needed. I have lived in cities 
on 15 cents—cheaper through the use of 
the saloon than through any other means. 
that had been provided through the social 
conditions of that city, for I got three 
beers and three free lunches, and I lived 
off that 15 cents and had fellowship with 
other men I could not have got as cheaply 
otherwise; and I could not have taken 
care of myself as well under any other 
circumstances. It is a vicious social ad- 
ministration that puts a man to that 
strain and does not provide the common 
human things that are necessary. 

I would work out my social plan step 
by step, taking up the matter that is possi- 
ble in the situation and then, by reason of 
its need, the next thing, resting on the 
co-operation of the men who want to do 
the right thing without regard to the 
petty divisions sometimes besetting us, 
not allowing superheated ignorance to 
carry us along. We need facts. Then 
we can make use of publicity, of the 
great power of the modern world, the 
public press. 

There is an immense lot we can do 
that we do not know. I believe that this 
group of men in this room are ignorant 
of a great deal of their power. I say 
this in no sense as a reproach, because 
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it is true of every group anywhere in the 
world. Let me take a certain situation 
as an illustration. 

In a great city that is supposed to be 
very materialistic is a great department- 
store building, representing an immense 
investment, and in some aspects, one of 
the finest in the world. Yet in that build- 
ing was a bargain department, two floors 
below the surface, with a low ceiling 
having, in rush hours, the worst air 


imaginable. I thought the air was 
bad because I 
‘smelled it. Sam- 


ples of air were 
taken to a labora- 
tory and analyzed, 
and a report made 
which showed it 
carried more germs 
than air from the 
crowded tenements 
and sweatshops. I 
said to the proprie- 
itor: “Now, what 
will you do about 
it? Can you get 
ventilation put 
into that  depart- 
ment?” It could 
be done, but at con- 
siderable cost, be- 
cause it was not 
done when the 
building was con- 
structed. He said: 
Vie “can tedoait: 
Other stores are as 
Dearden ee: Sask dis 
‘Well, I am per- 
fectly frank with 
you. I am going 
to see that that is 
done and I will tell you how. The 
first thing, I am going to try to get some 
public action through the press, with my 
facts as a basis.” 

And he laughed. 

“Ail right- I. said, “You laugh 
because you are the head of the down- 
town advertising association, and you re- 
gard that as absolutely controlling the 
daily press. To a degree what you say 1s 
so, although it is not always true, and 
there are papers which break through it. 


way. 
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The churches are not perfect, 
but their faces are turned that 


If you are better than they, 
why not help lift them up? 


If you are not better, perhaps 
they can help you. 


Let us get together for man’s 
good and God’s glory. 


If you want to know more about the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, usk the editor or the nearest clergyman. 
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RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING: NEW YORK. 

The Men and Religion teams have re- 
ceived liberal publicity in every city. In 
New York, where it is difficult to catch the 
attention of five million people reading 
scores of daily papers, paid advertising and 
electric signs were used. 


shown here was used on the sporting pages 
of the leading dailies. 
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Maybe I can’t do that, but I am going to 
work this thing up and get some true 
cases and get doctors’ certificates cover- 
ing the girls who have come out of this 
condition, and I am going to work upon 
this thing. I will put this before the Citi- 
zen’s Club, and there will be three or 
four hundred people there, and it will get 
out and we will publish it and distribute 
it to every trade union in the city, and 
through every church I can, and through 
all the channels of public information 
I can; and it will 
carry the implica- 
tion that your 
store is so unsani- 
tary that to buy 
bargains there you 
take the chance of 
sickness and _ill- 
ness, and I believe 
I can make you 
come across.” 

He did not think 
I could; I took my 
next step just as I 
had promised him 
—took the facts 
up with three own- 
ers of three papers. 
These three looked 
the facts over and 
made us prove 
every step of the 
way. 

Then they said, 
when it was made 
good: “We will au- 
thorize you to say 
that there will ap- 
pear simultaneous- 
ly in our three pa- 
pers an_ editorial 
statement of the condition of the air, 
with special relation to this place.” 

I went back and I said: “This is going 
to appear in three papers simultaneously ; 
what have you got to say? Will you put 
in the ventilation ?” 

He said: “I have considered the mat- 
ter, and we are going to put in the ven- 
tilation.” 

There were no head lines, no excite- 
ment, no sensation, there was nobody 
specially damned, nobody taken out and 
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pilloried as though he was a greater sin- 
ner than others, and yet the thing neces- 
sary to be done was done. And, I tell 
you, through the power of the men in 
this room, and through the intelligent 


leadership in this room, using the re- 
sources you have, you will be able to 
change many conditions that make diffh- 
cult the lives of the least of these our 
brethren in your city. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY AND DISEASE: TO MEN AT 
AN EVENING MEETING 


For the first century of the life of our 
gospel in the world the great question 
was the question of individual salvation. 
There was a dying civilization. Men were 
perishing all over the world from the cor- 
ruption and vice and crime and warring 
spirit of men. Was there anything that 
could save man out of it? Jesus and the 
disciples gave a victorious affirmative to 
that question, and for nineteen hundred 
years there has never ceased to be the 
witness to the power of God to salvation 
through Jesus Christ in individual human 
hearts, and evangelism has been with us 
and will be with us until the end of the 
world. 

But the great question of this time, the 
question that is quickening the hearts of 
men all over the world, is this question: 
Is there a power in our God, a power 
through our Christ, that will save a com- 
munity, that will save society, that will 
save the whole group life and make toler- 
able the conditions for every child born 
among us? And the hunger of the world 
is to realize that kingdom of God for 
which Christ died. It is the answer to 
that question that is before the Christian 
church today throughout the world. 

Is there any power in our gospel that 
will reach out to that woman working for 
an anti-social wage, living in a small room 
with four bare walls, and that will pledge 
to her the strength and purpose of a 
whole community to see that she has a 
fair chance in the world? Is there any 
power in our gospel that will go down to 
those flaming furnaces where sixty thou- 
sand men are working twelve hours a 
day, and seven days in the week, and 
twenty-four hours on the double shift, 
and give to them a chance to be human 
beings as well as steel workers in the 
world? Is there any power in our gospel 
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that will reach to the disinherited quart- 
ers, the city wildernesses of the great 
cities, in the mill towns, and say to the 
little disinherited child there: ‘‘You shall 
have a chance to a decent human life. 
We guarantee to you that you shall live 
in a room where there is decent air and 
sunlight. That you shall get decent food. 
That you shall have an education that will 
make you worthy as the child of a great 
iree people, as a future citizen in a great 
free commonwealth. That you shall have 
the right because we enforce the law and 
protect you from the degrading condi- 
tions round about your tenement. That 
you shall have the right to choose good 
rather than evil when you come to man- 
hood or womanhood ?” 

Social service believes that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ will answer every one of 
these questions in a victorious affirmative, 
that will save human life in every condi- 
tion and everywhere. 

I believe that we are to war on poverty, 
that we are to war on disease, that the 
new war in the world and the new moral 
substitute for war is to have the splendid 
courage and purpose of men addressing 
themselves to the social problems in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, coming not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil, and yet fearlessly and 
faithfully determining that we shall have 
a decent human life in the midst of every 
city and every hamlet in the land, and 
that that new expression of God in earth 
not only a redeemed man but a redeemed 
community, a Christian community— 
shall be born through the effort of men 
using the full message of Jesus Christ, 
working through intelligent social serv- 
ice, directed by the conscience and power 
of the men in the church today, serving 
“the least of these” for whom Christ 
died. 
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TO SAVE THE CITY WE MUST SAVE THE CHILD: TO 
BUSINESS MEN 


I like to speak of the city and the city’s 
life from a pulpit. I do not know any 
theme, after the individual soul, that has 
a greater place in the Bible than the city. 
Abraham went out from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and he “looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” We have been looking 
for that city and striving to build it 
through all the years, and there is none 
such city yet in all the world. Then you 
remember the crowning city, “whose 
merchants are princes, whose traffickers 
are the honorable of the earth.” There 
is certainly an ideal for an industrial city 
that has not been approached among 
men. You may remember how inter- 
ested the Master was in the “city,” and 
what sadness it caused him—“And 
when He came near He beheld the city 
of Jerusalem and wept over it.” And, 
last of all, that great word that comes to 
me again and again in the day’s work: 
xcept the ILord keep the. city, the 
watchman waiteth but in vain.” 

How is the Lord going to “keep” a 
city? He keeps it through living men. 
There is no other way. If men who 
name His name and claim to serve in His 
kingdom do not help to “keep” the city, 
it cannot be kept. 

It is a safe assumption that we are not 
going to break up the city shortly. In 
your time and mine, at least, the city is 
going to be a continuing and ever-in- 
creasing factor of our general civiliza- 
tion. The thing to do is not to try to 
break up the city and to discourse upon 
a utopian idea of “three acres and lib- 
erty,” but to address ourselves to the 
city’s problem as such, and try to make 
the city a tolerable place for human life, 
to make it square with the vision and 
purposes of our civilization. Now if this 
be so, the building of a city is one of the 
largest and most important tasks in 
modern civilization. We should under- 
take it with the best knowledge and all 
the resources, that are obtainable. 

How do we really start out to build a 
city? As a matter of fact, we do not 
very consciously start out to build it at 
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all. The city grows very much like 
Topsy did—din almost any direction, 
without any real program or plan at all. 
There is a group of men here this even- 
ing, I imagine, who have investments in 
railroads. I take it that not one of you 
would put 50 cents in a railroad scheme 
unless there had been a survey of the 
right of way, unless there had been pre- 
sented to you in facts and figures the 
fills and the cuts, the bridges, the tunnels, 
the whole physical program, and you 
had, in relation to the population and 
the cost of building, an idea of whether 
or not it was a wise enterprise. Yet we 
start out to build a city without knowing 
anything about it, and we keep on work- 
ing on our city-building without having 
had a survey, hardly, of the physical 
lines in the sense of city building. We 
lay our streets, of course, and now and 
again construct a boulevard, but to have 
the plans worked out ahead is rare. I 
am glad to see that this is beginning to 
change ; that a number of cities have phy- 
sical plans dealing with the parks, boul- 
evards, bridges, beautifying the rivers, 
embankments, etc., and a certain com- 
bining of civic centers, and civic build- 
ings being grouped artistically. 

But where will you find a city which 
plans for the city’s life for the future, 
the human part of it, and that has really 
a chart of the human element, of the 
waste spots; a chart that can tell just 
where the infant mortality is greatest, 
and why; that can tell you just where 
all the tuberculosis cases occur, and why; 
that can tell you where the social break- 
downs occur, and why; that deals with 
the problem of human waste in an in- 
telligent and comprehensive and _satis- 
factory fashion? 

Now, that is an undertaking worthy 
of the constructive intellect, of the best 
minds, worthy as an enterprise for every 
man in this room. Every man who has 
any leisure at all might well devote him- 
self to that program. Any of you men 
who have large business concerns justify 
your constant attention, giving up your 
life a day at a time to these enterprises 
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on the basis that you are doing it for 
your children, leaving behind you some- 
thing to be helpful to them. Very fre- 
quently I think you are mistaken about 
it, when that “something” is simply dol- 
lars or an estate; but, be that as it may, 
you justify your arduous labors because 
of the children. Our time is only a little 
longer or a little shorter, at best. 

Now if this be true, we have found in 
the person of the child the center around 
which our work is to revolve. Let 
us consider this matter of the Greater 
Buffalo or any city—and realize that 
the Greater Buffalo can come only out 
of a greater number of sound, whole- 
some, creditable, God-fearing children. 
The great buildings and great bank 
balances and great palaces and hanging 
gardens and Appian Ways are all an old 
story in civilization. They will not pre- 
serve the city. They never have and 
they never will. But a sound, wholesome 
human life, from bottom to top, will give 
you the Greater Buffalo, the city whose 
lifelight is set on a hill and which does 
not need to be ashamed. 

I should like to find for our purpose 
tonight, the child in Buffalo that is 
hungriest ; I should like to find the child 
that is the poorest clad, whose little body 
most feels the cold; the child that lives 
in some basement tenement where it has 
been damp even when they tried to make 
it warm; I should like to find a child that 
has a social disease, that is, a child with 
incipient tuberculosis due to the physical 
conditions under which the child has 
lived during its growing years; I should 
like to find the child with the heaviest 
past heritage, as it were—and I am not 
thinking of crime, but of some Bohemian 
or Russian Jewish or other little child, 
coming from some peasant family, good, 
red-blooded, wholesome folk, doubtless, 
yet not knowing the language, and poor. 
That child not only has to learn our lan- 
guage but to learn a whole new order of 
civilization. Yet we should probably find 
that this child who needed the school 
most was getting the least of it, that it was 
forced by disease or poverty into the in- 
dustrial world and made to work. If our 
children, all English-speaking children, 
did not go to school and did not pass 
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even through the eighth grade, they 
would know the language and habit of 
thought and be fairly able to meet the 
general demands in this country of ours. 
But this little American-born child of 
foreign parents carries a tremendous 
load. This child gets its touch and habit 
of American life from the street and 
public school. The moment it leaves the 
school or the street and goes into the 
tenement home or little cottage, it is 
in peasant Bohemia or Russia or Italy or 
some other foreign land. As soon as 
that door is closed the old language is 
spoken and the books and pictures speak 
of that old land and the old habits of 
thought. The mother and father think 
in terms of the old order. So the child 
has a double burden. 

Of the boys who enter your schools 
you lose 50 per cent before they pass the 
eighth grade. That means that that child 
has an altogether difficult time and a 
deficient educational heritage, speaking 
in the lowest terms. On examining the 
figures closer you will find that a very 
much larger proportion of American 
boys pass the eighth grade than boys of 
foreign parentage; in other words, that 
children from our foreign population 
leave school much earlier than our native 
population, which is a serious loss, con- 
sidering future citizenship. I say that no 
gain, economic or industrial, whether it 
be industrial on the one hand or parental 
on the other, can be anything but a social 
loss, that deprives that child of any 
necessary educational heritage to prepare 
it for a decent citizenship in a free land. 
You cannot get the results necessary out 
of the electorate, if the electorate is not 
able to function intelligently with the 
common problems of our collective life— 
and this is a heavy social loss because 
we deal with so many things on the 
basis of the vote. 

Now that we have got this child right 
in front of us, as the Master set a child 
in the midst of them that wonderful 
morning in Capernaum, what is the first 
thing that child wants? It should have 
food. First there is the question of 
quality, because if it is formalin milk the 
child gets. instead of pure milk it will 
not fare very well. If it is partially de- 
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cayed vegetables brought down from the 
better markets to sell to the poor because 
they cannot discriminate as well as the 
rest of us; if it is old meat that has been 
in cold storage; if it is from lumpy- 
jawed cattle that we permit to be brought 
down under cover of night; what does 
it mean? It means that the supply of 
decent food obtainable by that child is 
not such as you can justify, socially. It 
means that you have to control the condi- 
tion and the quality of food by pure-food 
legislation, and by the enforcement of 
those laws and of your sanitary and 
health ordinances. 
Because these peo- 
ple are poor, that 
little child’s supply 
of food will have 
to be bought from 


the nearby milk- 
station, the nearby 
grocery, the near- 


by meat-shop. And 
if that supply is 
not good, no mat- 
ter how good a 
supply there may 
be somewhere else 
ineethercity, . that 
little. child will not 
get the supply of 
food it ought to 
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even if the-food is there. Now, there 
are some of my friends who wish 


to leave the problem here, and say 
that if we take care of those propo- 
sitions all will be taken care of. My 
experience is the other way, and I will 
have to speak within my experience. In 
other words, I have known communities 
where the social problem, so far as 
quality of food was concerned, was met 
and where the wage paid was a living 
wage, sufficient to provide the necessary 
quantity of food for the child. But even 
there I have known the child not to have 


food. Why? Be- 
cause the father 
spent the money 


on drink or gam- 
bled it away, or 
wasted it in one 
way or another; in 
other words, the 
question of person- 
al morality, of in- 
dividual purpose in 
the human heart, 
is also one of the 
issues involved in 
whether this child 
gets food or not, in 
sufficient quantity 
and of proper qual- 
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which is only one 
aspect of it. 

Now what about 
the quantity of 
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most primary need 
Of, as .child’s5 lite: 
food; and yet we 
have invaded the 
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food in the home? 
It will do that child 
no good to look at food through a plate- 
glass window. It has got to have it in 
its little stomach. What about thate As 
a fundamental proposition, the quantity 
of food for such a little child as that in 
the city of Buffalo is a matter of your 
wage-scale and continuity of employ- 
ment. That is the basis. First, whether 
the wages will permit it, and second, 
whether there is employment at those 
wages. In other words, the industrial as- 
pect of the city’s life will absolutely de- 
termine, in the first instance, whether the 
child ever had a chance to get that food, 


political realm, the 
industrial order, 
and the religious or moral sense of in- 
dividual life. Now, how complex, and 
yet, at the same time, how simple and 
true is that analysis. Let us proceed. 
What is the next need of the growing 
child of ten or.eleven years of age? 
Clothing, of course, or it will suffer from 
the cold that will bring disease and death. 
Pause a moment on clothing. Do you 
think there is no social implication in 
clothing? I have known children in 
clothing that carried with it a distinct 
social curse—sweatshop clothing, made 
under conditions of long hours, small 
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pay, and bad sanitary conditions, that 
simply betray the physical bases of life. 
But I have known it more direct than 
that. We had in our town smallpox, 
traced by our Board of Health to certain 
sweatshop conditions where certain dis- 
eased people worked over clothing. But 
we will pass from that to the matter 
of housing. 

Now, this little child has got to have 
shelter and have it quickly. In weather 
like this it will have to have a certain 
amount a good part of the whole twenty- 
four hours or it will die. What is the 
basis of shelter for this little child in the 
city of Buffalo? Let us consider it. As 
to the quality: If the shelter is insuffi- 
cient in cubic feet of air space, if it is a 
stable tenement, if poisonous gases ac- 
cumulate, if there is bad plumbing, if no 
sunlight enters, that child will grow up 
narrow-chested, gray-blooded, in spite of 
all the prayers in Christendom. I believe 
as much in prayer, as any man, but I be- 
lieve in prayer in relation to work. I be- 
lieve that God Almighty gave us brains 
and heart in our lives to direct us into 
service. I like to pray as if all work 
were useless, and to work as if all prayer 
were needless. I believe that is the way 
that the Master intended us to deal with 
our social life. 

So the quality of housing is of prime 
moment to this little child. Now, what 
is the basis of the quality of housing open 
to the poorest people of your city? It is 
a matter of tenement-house legislation 
and the enforcement of that legislation, 
and purely and simply a matter of social 
control. 

But when you have settled the matter 


of the quality of housing, you have ° 


only begun. You have got to extend 
the inquiry over into, how can the 
working man get into the house and 
stay there? How can he escape evic- 
tion, how can he pay the rent? It is 
purely an industrial proposition, a ques- 
tion of industrial organization, both in 
wages and regularity of employment. All 
right. But even then we have not set- 
tled it, because you have the same per- 
sonal moral quality to consider again. 
So that in each one of these simple things 
we have religion and politics and in- 
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dustry and the whole community tied up 
in terms of social control. 

Let us go a step further. What about 
the education of this little child? You 
cannot have a decent child life, a decent 
citizenship in the future, except as this 
child and its group are brought in rela- 
tion to educational opportunities. We 
recognize that as social, do we not? We 
have provided a public school system and 
a compulsory attendance law, so that if 
the child does not attend during certain 
years it is guilty of an offense against 
the commonwealth. If that is so, then 
we are charged to make that school all 
it ought to be, because we have assumed 
the responsibility, taken it off the mother 
and father, and have said we accept that 
as part of our social obligation. 

I wonder if you have any problem in 
the city of Buffalo such as I found in my 
ward in Chicago in the matter of the 
adequacy of the public school system to 
the task it was supposed to assume? In 
a careful and accurate investigation we 
found out the expectation of the child 
and the expectation of the parents. In 
one school 72 per cent of the boys did not 
expect, and their parents did not expect, 
that they should be clerks or professional 
men. They certainly could not be gentle- 
men of leisure unless they were vaga- 
bonds. They were going into trades, and 
most of them had picked out what they 
were going to do. Yet that school at no 
point gave them any facility for efficiency 
in the task they contemplated undertak- 
ing. Now there is an immense social 
waste. 

Here we are, an industrial people, liv- 
ing in a steadily advancing industrial age, 
that takes more and more of the whole 
community within its purview, as it 
were; and we are almost all of us related 
to industry at some point, and the great 
mass of us are related to the trades at 
some point. Yet the school system we 
provide is utterly inadequate, and in most 
instances no preparation is provided at 
all for this 72. per cent. What happens? 
This is one of the things that happens. A 
boy starts in industry, and the product he 
can make is so small that his relation to 
the social wealth is greatly diminished as 
compared with what he might do had he 
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been educated in his trade. Not only so, 
but the boy’s resources, expectation, and 
hope are so limited because of the wages 
he receives under those conditions that 
many times he becomes discouraged, 
quits industry entirely, starts out on one 
tack or another, and finally winds up 
a vagabond and casual laborer on the 
earth. I know what I am speaking about. 
I was four years in charge of the Munici- 
pal Lodging House in Chicago. I have 
talked and dealt with over 50,000 home- 
less men and boys, representing the 
social and industrial human drift of our 
national life. Out of them I know a num- 
ber who started through inefficiency and 
discouragement on the downward way. 

I found by the same sort of a census of 
the girls going to a certain school, that 
34 per cent did not expect to play the 
piano or to be clerks or young ladies of 
leisure, but to make waists and boxes and 
other products of craft labor, of one sort 
or another, as soon as they left school. 
Yet, there was no provision made for 
them any more than for the boys. 

Now this is a distinct social waste; 
and the constructive intellect of our 
country, the educators and business men 
and the working people, ought to coop- 
erate on a program that would work out 
that problem, and begin to work it out 
speedily. Whatever responsibility and 
cost is involved in it will be found to be 
an immense social saving in the end. 
The social cost of not doing it is many 
times greater than could be the actual 
cost of doing it. 

Now, we may feed and clothe and 
house this little child before us and give 
it an education, but, if we do not let it 
play, if it has no chance for recreation 
during the growing years, it will be im- 
becile, incompetent, and powerless. In 
fact, the child will fail and die, will not 
live to manhood or womanhood, unless 
it has play. Recreation is a real word. 
You can, of course extend recreation to 
where it means dissipation. But recrea- 
tion means to build, and dissipation 
means to throw away. Recreation is a 
primary need of human life, and unless 
you provide play for that child you fail 
in your social relationship. That child 
will almost always be found in the most 
crowded quarters of your city, where the 
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streets are dirty and least desirable 
as playgrounds, where there is a great 
deal of traffic. And that child will many 
times be found later in the juvenile court, 
not because it is a wicked child at all, not 
because it was primarily any worse than 
mine or yours, but because this reason- 
able desire for play has led the child 
off into gangs and into the group life 
that has become predatory; and that 
old spirit of adventure which took you 
and me into the neighboring apple 
orchard, against the will of the commu- 
nity, and yet did not make us criminal, 
makes of this child in the city’s streets a 
petty criminal and leads it easily into real 
crime. 

So that, in the matter of your recrea- 
tion, you have a tremendous social issue. 
What are your dance-hall situations in 
this town? What is the fact in regard to 
reasonable pleasure at hand for growing 
boys and girls? Is the pleasure so peril- 
ous that in many instances there is a 
vicious element in it? What are the 
facts? What do you really know about 
your recreation possibilities for poorer 
children in your cities? I speak of that 
because there is where the heavy strain 
always falls. We have allowed the 
proper social recreation functions to be- 
come commercialized and to be divorced 
from the old neighbor-ships and the old 
social control. May I suggest that if you 
have social centres in your public schools, 
if you use that great plant from four 


_o’clock on during the evening—mothers’ 


clubs in the afternoon, and in the evening 
meetings for men and women and boys. 
and girls, and then mixed meetings, un- 
der supervision, where mothers and 
fathers of the community, with the child- 
ren of the community, could mix together 
—you would have the basis of a social 
recreation that would be much sounder 
in community life. If you do that, you 
will have one of the strongest forces to 
keep the children of the community from 
those associations and those pleasures. 
that almost always lead into ways that 
are questionable and sometimes into vice 
and crime. And may I suggest that there 
is a power here you have a right to 
develop; that there is hardly a single 
comimunity that will not develop certain 
power and beauty and capacity in music, 
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speech, or something that will serve and 
function the whole life in that commu- 
nity. 

We have only dealt with the most 
primary things surrounding this little 
child, and yet we have got our whole 
social order outlined before us. 

It is not a small thing, this life of the 
city, the hope of the future. Do you 
know why I took this little child, the 
poorest, most outcast child, you might 
say, in the city’s life? Because, if your 
social leverage and resources are long 
and large enough to get under and lift 
that child, you have the whole social 
problem solved, you can lift the whole 
social community. May we not believe 
that there are open to you and me re- 
sources in the application of our intelli- 
gence, aye, and of our spiritual power, in 
the solution of these community prob- 
lems, many of which we have assumed 
already through our forms of law? 

The test of a civilization is the test of 
its human waste. The successes that have 
appeared in every civilization, the stars, 
the great, the powerful, do not need your 
attention. It is the common, average, 
garden-variety of life, that cannot resist 
too heavy burdens, that needs our 
thought. Do you remember how the 
Master worked among the poor and the 
diseased, the outcast, the defeated, and 
the criminal? He was sneered at by 
the wise and the good as “the friend 
of publicans and sinners,” yet modern 
sociology agrees with Him. Every civ- 
ilization has been defeated within. Fail- 
ure in civilization means failure in the 
crop of men. No people have ever been 
overcome from without until they began 
to die within. 

Christian social service knows just 
three great principles, that are best ex- 
pressed in my thought by three words. 
First, Co-operation. The manhood of 
this splendid church could do something, 
but in community problems it would be 
overwhelmed; you need to co-operate. I 
do not mean organic unity, I mean learn- 
ing to work together, in co-operation. 

The second is Investigation. We are 
hunting in this present world for facts, 
and the stronger and more resourceful 
the man the more insistent he is in his 


demand for facts. He is right. He 
wants to know. And he has a right to 
know, and you have a right to know, 
what actually happens in your social 
order. 

The third is Publicity. That is an 
immense concern. It is one of the first 
powers of the modern world. A lot of 
good social work has failed because it 
has been buried in organizations and no- 
body knew anything about it, and be- 
cause a few able men knew about it and 
would not take the trouble of publish- 
ing it for the public education. J am 
here to say that by the law of democracy 
you deserve to fail, no matter how per- 
fect your program is or how disinterested 
your service, or how sincere you may be 
in human service, unless you pay the 
price of public education. The commun- 
ity needs to know the main facts, and the 
why, and the method, and the way out. 
If it does not know it can be betrayed 
against your purpose and against its own 
good. 

You may remember that in a time 
when publicity went by word of mouth 
the Galilean Peasant laid the founda- 
tions of the finest system of publicity 
the world has ever known, by getting 
more simple, ordinary men to formulate 
and state His gospel in more places 
and languages than any soul that ever 
lived. He gave a final witness of the 
necessity of publicity; He even under- 
took that almost impossible task of reach- 
ing every individual man with His mes- 
sage by word of mouth. I want to say 
that democracy moves in precisely the 
same way, only that Christian social 
service in this present age has the tre- 
mendous democratic force of the press 
about it that you can use if you will. 

The program of Christian social serv- 
ice is the program for all life everywhere. 
There is nothing common nor unelean 
that concerns any one of the least of 
these. You may not have the most popu- 
lation in Buffalo—that may not come to 
you in the course of the years; you may 
not have the greatest bank balance—that 
may not come to you; but you have got 
almost a free field in making your city 
the great adventure in human life, in 
realizing among men the city of God. 
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IT IS TIME TO KNOW 


WALTER E. WEYL 


The strike at Lawrence bade us to 
“stop, look and listen.” It was no ordi- 
nary strike, and it did not convey an or- 
dinary message. It was a flaming appeal 
to the conscience and intelligence of the 
American people. 

I return from Lawrence with many 
ideas, clear and confused. I bring back 
questions which I can not answer. I have 
asked these questions of other men and 
they have no answer. 

In the first place why did the strike 
begin with violence? Why was the mov- 
ing spirit of the leaders one of revolu- 
tion, instead of the cautious, bargaining 
spirit of the ordinary trade union? What 
caused the desperation of some of these 
strikers, and the haunting fear of some 
of these mill-owners? Did the mill- 
owners understand the minds and souls 
of the men and women who stand at 
their looms? 

It is significant of the Lawrence strike 
that the men behind it had no faith in 
the justice of our citizenry. They had 
no faith in public opinion. “If your 
little’ Johnnie or your little Jennie,” de- 
claimed one of the leaders, “comes to you 
and asks for shoes or bread, will you be 
content to say ‘I have no money for shoes 
or bread but public opinion is with us’?” 
The strike leaders seemed to believe 
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March 23. 10 cents. 

The Lawrence Strike, a protest by Wilbur C. 
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“Better an ounce of working class re- 
volt than oceans of public sympathy.” 
Why was this? 

For the sovereign state of Massachu- 
setts the strike leaders had as little re- 
spect. I witnessed in Lawrence a certain 
conference between the strike-leaders and 
a volunteer investigating committee of 
the state legislature. The committee 
was thrown upon the defensive. “What 
can your state do?’ asked the strike- 
leaders. “If you find one party wrong, 
can your state force it to do right? Can 
you legislators be impartial as arbitrators, 
when you have not lived the bitter life 
of the workers? Would you arbitrate a 
question of life and death, and are the 
worst wages paid in these mills anything 
short of death? Do you investigate be- 
cause conditions are bad, or because the 
workers broke loose and struck? Why 
did you not come before the strike?” 

It is easy to answer that these strike 
leaders are incendiaries, anarchists, rev- 
olutionists. But that is no answer. Why 
do the mass of peaceful workmen and 
workwomen follow such leaders? What 
conditions have we allowed to grow up in 
Massachusetts and in other states to ren- 
der such an allegiance possible or con- 
ceivable? Why do Haywood and Ettor 
lead, and where are the wise and patriotic 
citizens of Massachusetts? 

When you attend the strike meetings at 
Lawrence you gain some insight into the 
reason for this leadership. I was at one 
meeting of the strikers, at which fifteen 
thousand men and women were gathered 
on the muddy Lawrence Common, and 
speeches were made in Syrian, Italian, 
German, and perhaps a dozen other lan- 
guages. I saw in this plain of upturned 
white faces that mask of infinite patient 
resignation, which is so tragic a mark of 
the peasant face in eastern and southern 
Europe. I saw also a new obscure en- 
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thusiasm, a new halting self-confidence 
breaking through the mists of apathy. 
The souls behind these white faces were 
beginning to stir. The minds behind these 
white faces were beginning to think. 
They were beginning to think collective- 
ly. They were asking, “Why?” 

Had these men asked, “Whom shall 
we follow, if not these revolutionary lead- 
ers?” we should have been hard put to it 
to answer. We might have replied “There 
is the peaceful union of textile workers, 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor.” But the United Textile Work- 
ers have been crushed by the manufac- 
turers of Lawrence; they have been beat- 
en and almost destroyed in the crash of 
industrial battle. We might have ad- 
vised them to apply to the state governor. 
But the governor has no power. We 
might have advised an appeal to public 
opinion. But public opinion has been 
deaf and blind these many years to the 
conditions at Lawrence—and elsewhere. 
Public opinion is powerful when it is well 
informed. It is impotent when it is ig- 
norant. 

A few months ago we knew nothing 
about the conditions at Lawrence. We 
did not know the wages of the mill- 
hands? We do not know yet. We did 
not know their conditions, their aspira- 
tions. We do not know yet. 

Wander through the alleys and by- 
ways of Lawrence and you will under- 
stand why the peaceful mill-workers were 
content with a leadership, more pro- 
foundly revolutionary than any in the his- 
tory of American labor. The mill-hands 
are for the most part foreigners. One 
race has supplanted another at the mills, 
only to make place for a third. We do 
not know how many nationalities are 
represented there. We do not know how 
many languages are spoken, or what 
these mill workers say and think in their 
languages. We do not know. 

The environment of these immigrants, 
lured to Lawrence from Italy and Portu- 
gal, from Poland and Russia, from Tur- 
key and Greece is very different from 
what we Americans consider an American 
environment. Most of these workers are 
better off than they were in their native 
lands ; many are worse off, but all of them 
are very remote from an environment 
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conducive to the best American citizen- 
ship. 

What is the bond, the nexus, between 
American public opinion and the men and 
women who huddle in the creaking, di- 
lapidated shanties in the worst streets of 
Lawrence. These future American citi- 
zens suffer no wrong in the well-lighted, 
well kept mills, except that their wages 
are low. They are told that this is the 
law of supply and demand. Their land- 
lords are not cruel, except that they, like 
the grocers and the butchers, are always 
raising prices. ‘The mill-workers are told 
that this too is the law of supply and de- 
mand. They are not bothered by the 
city or the state governments, except for 
an occasional kick or curse, but they re- 
ceive little from either, and know little 
of either. They only know that the po- 
liceman carries a club. Our American 
public opinion passes over the heads of 
these people, and does not stop to see 
their conditions, let alone to understand 
them. We do not know. We do not 
seem to care to know. 

The strike leaders were not far from 
wrong when they asked the legislators 
“Why did you not come before the 
strike?” If the Lawrence strike teaches 
one lesson more clearly than another it 
is that the people of the United States 
must know. 

We must understand for Lawrence and 
for all the industrial communities of 
America the real facts about labor. We 
must know wages, hours, conditions, 
everything which is necessary to form the 
basis of an intelligent judgment. We 
shall have no time to discuss fire protec- 
tion when the house is already ablaze. 
We must know in advance. 

Lawrence is not alone, nor is Massa- 
chusetts. We are equally ignorant of 
equally evil conditions elsewhere. Are 
we to postpone our investigations until 
the steel mills are attacked and the rail- 
roads tied up? Are we to bury our head 
in the sand and plead ignorance after- 
wards? Are we to be held guiltless of all 
complicity because we did not know? 

When the next great labor conflict ar- 
rives, the “innocent public” will complain 
that it has again to suffer from a con- 
test which it has not evoked. As here- 
tofore the public at the eleventh hour 
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will seek to investigate, to know, to un- 
derstand. But it is then always too late, 
for in an industrial battle neither contest- 
ant can see clearly or speak truly. The 
innocent public will again be bewildered, 
and will again pay the penalty. 

But is the public innocent of a con- 
flict, if it allows the conditions to arise 
which produce the conflict? And is the 
nation without responsibility if it does 
not even seek to know? 

The Lawrence strike teaches us that 
“the time has come for a new approach 
to the problems underlying industrial 
conflicts and for the elimination of such 
of their causes as are preventable. The 
federal government should summon a 
commission of the wisest, most public 
spirited and best informed citizens to re- 
examine,” in the words of President Taft, 
“our laws bearing upon the relation of 
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employer and employe, and ‘to inquire 
into the general conditions of labor in 


our principal industries; into the 
existing relations between employ- 
ers and employes in those indus- 


tries; into the various methods which 
have been tried for maintaining mutually 
satisfactory relations between employes 
and employers, and for avoiding or ad- 
justing trade disputes ; and into the scope, 
methods, and resources of federal and 
state bureaus of labor and the methods 
by which they might more adequately 
meet the responsibilities which, through 
the work of the commission above recom- 
mended, would be more clearly brought 
to light and defined.’ ” 

For half a century we have blundered 
through a succession of fatuous errors 
because we did not know. It is time to 
know. 


THE BREADTH AND DEPTH OF THE LAWRENCE 
OUTCOME 


ROBERT A. WOODS 
HEADWORKER SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON 


The widespread results of the Law- 
rence strike are seen in the increase in 
wages which has come to some 250,000 
employes in the textile factories of New 
England. The average weekly wage of 
the unskilled workers (predominantly 
women) at all the plants of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company in various places 
is now brought. up to about $8; and the 
average wage at all the smaller concerns 
will approximate that amount. The 
levelling up in economic condition thus 
brought about has an important meaning 
to the whole state of civilization in this 
section of the country. But the amount 
of this gain must depend on how quickly 
and broadly influences are set at work 
to make the higher wage standard rep- 
resent a higher standard of living and of 
life. 

This movement all along the line is 
the result largely of provision on the 
part of the mill owners lest the troubles 
of Lawrence be transferred to some 
—-or, without too great a stretch of imag- 
ination—to all of the other mills. In 


many cases the increase is probably not 
made on the basis of present earnings. 
There is here the most tangible recogni- 
tion of a crude power of collective for- 
mation among previously unorganizable 
babels of laborers, which can quickly ex- 
tend itself from town to town and from 
state to state. The very breadth of the 
front of the wage increase, assuring a 
temporary period of industrial peace, 
confirms the grasp and the reach of this 
new power for the future. Here is a sit- 
uation which alone could seriously and 
for years occupy the whole attention of a 
National Bureau of Industrial Relations. 

The whole body of consumers,—that 
is, the public,—is in this case a direct and 
obvious party, because the very unan- 
imity with which wages have been in- 
creased makes it all the easier for the 
mills to make the advanced prices for 
their products which are now being an- 
nounced. 

As suggesting the danger of the situ- 
ation, let it be remembered that to-day 
in old New England some 250,000 peo- 
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ple, largely newcomers, with their fami- 
lies, look with gratitude from the heart 
to William D. Haywood, who though 
classed among Socialists is really an 
avowed and unrestrained Anarchist, to 
whom nothing in the common law of 
civilized nations, nothing in legislative 
enactment or judicial decision, nothing 
in any part of that moral law which is 
the result of untold ages of human ex- 
perience, not one single joint in the re- 
cently and toilsomely reared structure of 
labor organization—is worthy of an in- 
stant’s consideration as against his pur- 
pose. His associates in the Industrial 
Workers of the World are pledged to the 
same creed; and it is the essence of this 
creed to despise words. It is far from 
sufficient to say—what is true enough— 
that these men were not essential to the 
Lawrence strike, that the situation would 
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have developed in much the same way 
without imported leadership. The fact 
that these leaders should have held the 
center of the stage of action for the 
whole of New England for weeks, and 
are carrying away such prestige for 
themselves and their cause with, them, 
represents an amount of harm which 
only years of aggressive educational ef- 
fort can overcome. And it is an uncon- 
scionable thing that, while the program 
of the Western Federation of Miners 
when first brought forward in the Rocky 
Mountains was denounced continuously 
by every eastern organ of opinion, we 
see the chief exponent of that program 
carry the attack into the very heart of 
New England, with only a fitful and 
almost cowering protest against him 
from its citizenship. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FRANCO-BELGE OF LAWRENCE 


JAMES FORD 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mere incidental reference has so far 
been accorded to one of the most pro- 
foundly important discoveries of the 
Lawrence strike, the Co-operative 
Franco-Belge—a true Maison du Peu- 
ple, prosperous and unselfish, a social 
democracy in miniature. 

The co-operative movement of Belgium 
is but half as old as that of England and 
differs in many ways from the familiar 
Rochdale model. It begins with bakeries 
instead of groceries, and it is avowedly 
socialistic in aim. The Belgian coopera- 
tive movement has spread to all the cities 
of that land and in each has established 
a bakery which has been the nucleus for 
a social and labor center, with cafés, li- 
braries, theater, bank, and store—head- 
quarters of co-operators, trade unionists, 
and Socialists—promoter of popular edu- 
cation, recreation, and politics. 

In America it is customary to assume 
complacently the inferiority of the immi- 
grant; that the uncouth alien should im- 
port a social institution in any way su- 
perior to our own is to the average citi- 
zen unconsidered or inconceivable. The 
Co-operative Franco-Belge of Lawrence 


would seem to demonstrate the fallacy 
ef this popular idea. It has created new 
and important resources for the labor 
struggle and has provided constructive 
social education of a sort scarcely to be 
found elsewhere. 

The Co-operative Franco-Belge was 
founded in Lawrence about six years ago. 
Membership, which was open to all fam- 
ilies sympathetic with its purposes, is 
contingent upon subscription to one $10 
share. The shares, however, bear no in- 
terest, for to the Socialist mind all wealth 
is due to labor, and capital is unproduc- 
tive. Each member's share is) thus 
termed his part sociale; it may be sub- 
scribed by installments. The association 
now has a membership of three hundred 
families and conducts a yearly $100,000 
business in both groceries and bread. ‘Tt 
sells at slightly under market price and 
for cash. Credit is only given upon the 
responsibility of the clerks and directors, 
who must refund the entire cost of goods 
unpaid for. Of the net profits of the 
business, 10 per cent are devoted to the 
reserve fund, 10 per cent more are ap- 
portioned for Socialist or co-operative 
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‘propaganda; the remainder is returned 
to all purchasers, whether members or 
not, according to the amount of their 
purchases. One-fourth of the dividends 
due to the family of a non-member are 
reserved until he owns a full share in the 
society. Last year 7 per cent dividends 
were distributed. One local customer 
who conducts a boarding house is stated 
to have received $42 back as dividends on 
his purchases. 

The association affords evidences of a 
co-operative idealism that is peculiarly 
unalloyed. Its manager receives a salary 
of $15 a week, which is no more than 
the clerks and bakers receive. The hours 
of labor for the bakers are restricted to 
eight per day; work over-time, if per- 
formed at all, must be done by other 
men. Members who through misfortune 
are unable to pay cash for goods at the 
store may be loaned money from the re- 
serve fund of the association. The as- 
sociation reports no losses through this 
system, which would seem a dangerous 
practice unless carried on with utmost 
caution. 

The most important evidence of the 
spirit and power of the association has 
been the part it has played in the Law- 
rence strike. It had previously contrib- 
uted over $1,000 from its propaganda 
fund to strikers in Halluin, Belgium. 
When. the Lawrence strike was _ pro- 
claimed this society was among the first 
of local bodies to contribute largely to 
the strike fund. Furthermore it has 
given bread at cost price—7 cents for a 
to-cent loaf—to all strikers. |More 
important still, it was able to furnish 
rooms, rent-free, for headquarters of 
the strike and for the distribution of the 
soupe populaire, and a hall for the use 
of strikers of all nationalities. This con- 
tribution has been particularly valuable 
as in times of strike a combination of 
landlords of capitalist sympathies may 
render it difficult or impossible for strik- 
ers to secure a hall in which to hold mass 
meetings. 

The social history of Lawrence shows 
many previous instances of co-operation. 
The famous Arlington Co-operative As- 
sociation, founded in the early eighties, 
was at one time reported to be the largest 
co-operative store in America. 
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It was » 


FACADE OF HALL, 


The grocery of the Co-operative Franco- 
Belge of Lawrence occupies lower floor at 
the left ; the strike headquarters are in front 
room upstairs; the bread line is served in 
the lower right hand room. 


founded by English immigrants on the 
Rochdale plan, but its unscrupulous man- 
ager destroyed the association after 
twenty years in office through usurpation 
of power and through appropriation of 
its funds. The Lawrence Equitable Co- 
operative Society also failed through the 
greed of certain of its members. The 
Lithuanian Co-operative Association of 
Lawrence today lives only through the 
dominant personality of its manager. It 
has sacrificed its potentialities as a force 
for social advancement to the credit sys- 
tem. It carries $4,000 of outstanding 
debts of its members, half of which are 
uncollectable, instead of inculcating hab- 
its of thrift through payment of divi- 
dends, or accumulating common profits 
for common improvement. 

The German Co-operative Association 
of Lawrence is a model of successful 
economic co-operation. In its twenty-five- 
odd years of business it has distributed 
thousands of dollars of dividends to its 
members and lost no money through 
credit or expensive delivery systems. It 
still pays 12 per cent dividends on pur- 
chases. 

The salient difference between these 
associations—good and bad—and the Co- 
operative Franco-Belge lies in that they © 
have all pursued the aim of money-mak- 
ing, whereas the latter society has first 
considered its social responsibility and 
has made the desire for dividends sub- 
sidiary. Its present methods reduce the 
danger of destruction through cupidity 
of members to the minimum. The 
causes of the materialism of the Roch- 
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dale stores of Lawrence were the pay- 
ment of interest on capital, restriction of 
full dividends to members, the payment 
of large salaries to managers, the credit 
system, the small allotment of profits to 
education and propaganda. All of these 
causes of materialism are eliminated in 
the Franco-Belge and in their place we 
find the tradition of the Maison du Peu- 
ple,—labor center, responsible for the 
protection and progress of the people. 
A strike in Lawrence was necessary. 
The management of the strike may be 
questioned. Mistakes of threats and 
violence are inevitable in any case within 
a large population so alien and mentally 
impoverished as are the unskilled wage- 
earners of Lawrence. But the Co-opera- 
tive Franco-Belge has backed ably what 
was the most promising source of relief 
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from intolerable industrial conditions. 

It has shown America an institution 
for social improvement that is thoroughly 
democratic, powerful, and practicable. 
As an agent of evolutionary collectivism 
this type of co-operation if widely prac- 
tised has great social value. It can 
teach the problems of common ownership 
of industry, the apportionment and re- 
ward of labor, the difficulties of adjust- 
ing interests of varied classes. It can 
promote constructive recreation of which 
the unbroken family is the unit. It can, 
as in Belgium, promote the art of the 
people—discover and develop talent. 
Most important, it can train leaders 
who will remain workingmen in their 
sympathies, yet will be able, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, to conduct all 
industries that should be collectively reg- 
ulated or owned. 


THE CHILDREN’S EXODUS FROM LAWRENCE 


C. C. CARSTENS 
GENERAL SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


Nothing connected with the Lawrence 
strike has been more novel and at foun- 
dation more tragic than the sending of 
the community’s children into distant 
cities and towns. Since that bitter cold 
February 10 when the first group of one 
hundred and nineteen children, ranging 
in age from four to fourteen, were sent 
to New York, about thirty have also 
been sent to Barre, Vt., forty to Philadel- 
phia, an additional ninety-two to New 
York, and perhaps forty to Manchester, 


This “placing out” of children by their 
own parents was in large measure under- 
taken only after deliberation and after 
careful and, on the whole, satisfactory 
plans had been made for the children’s 
reception by communities of other cities. 

As is usual, however, in such times of 
stress, the pressure of apparent neces- 
sity was augmented by a measure of co- 
ercion and threat: In certain instances 
children were sent away because parents 
had been urged to do so and they feared 
that the relief needed would not be ade- 
auate or would be withheld altogether, if 
the children were not sent. In other in- 
stances the parents thought lightly of 
sending them away for a few weeks, as 


ii on a vacation, without realizing where 
and into what uncertain care the children 
were going. Some children who always. 
“ruled the ranch” anyway, went away of 
their own accord and in a few cases chil- 
dren were taken contrary to the parents’ 
or guardians’ wishes. 

The solidarity which the textile work- 
ers of Lawrence, though including at 
least nineteen nationalities, have evinced, 
is certainly a new phenomenon in Ameri- 
can strikes. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the readiness on the part of sym- 
pathizers-in other cities to care for strik- 
ers’ children expressing an extension of 
this solidarity led to an enthusiastic fall- 
ing in with plans when cool judgment 
would have kept children under their 
own roof tree. 

The fact that certain children had been 
sent away without their parents’ consent 
and that the journey had proved a hard- 
ship to certain others of the first party, 
led the newly appointed chief of police 
to protest against sending any more, and 
a group of fifteen children were pre- 
vented from leaving the city. This was 
done under a statute that is used perhaps 
every day by the Massachusetts Society 


‘for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
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dren which declares a child neglected 
who, by reason of the neglect of its par- 
ents, “is growing up without education, 
without salutary control, without proper 
physical care or under circumstances ex- 
posing him to lead an idle and dissolute 
life,’ and under this statute the court 
may commit such a child to the care of 
the State Board of Charity who would 
usually place the child in a new family 
home. 

Judge Rowell, sitting as special justice 
in the absence of Judge Mahoney, held 
court on the day the children were pre- 
vented from going, and stated that “‘the 
willingness of parents to send their chil- 
dren away without proper provision for 
their care might under some circum- 
stances be sufficient evidence of the kind 
of neglect described in the statute,’ and 
ordered the children to be committed to 
the care of the probation officer for juve- 
niles until the following juvenile court 
day. 

They were temporarily sheltered in the 
City Home but most of them were re- 
turned into the parents’ custody the same 
day upon assurance being given that the 
children would appear at the hearing. 
While perhaps a strict, technical inter- 
pretation would register the parents as 
paupers, as previously stated in THE 
Survey,’ this did not in fact actually 
occur and these children were tem- 
porarily sheltered as other children and 
adults are during the year without getting 
“ pauper record. 

On juvenile day Judge Mahoney after 
a partial hearing continued the cases 
pending an investigation of each indi- 
vidual case by a committee consisting of 
the city solicitor, the two attorneys ap- 
pearing for the parents, the probation 
officer for juveniles and the local agent 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. As a 
result of these inquiries, such of the 
parents as were willing and able to re- 
sume charge of their children were al- 
lowed to do so, and all the cases except 
two were dismissed. 

By the terms of the statute the state 
of Massachusetts deemed itself an in- 
terested party in the disposition of its 
children, even though the parents had 
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given their full consent to have them 
taken away. We must all agree that the 
removal of the children, even with the 
parents’ consent, to a place where they 
might be brought up as thieves or prosti- 
tutes, would certainly be an offense quite 
within the statute, but whether such irreg- 
ularities as had occurred in getting par- 
ents’ consent and in actually sending chil- 
dren away, as were known to the police 
and the court, were of such a nature as 
to justify the officers in apprehending 
danger for these children, in view of the 
good faith of the children’s committees 
of the various cities and the almost in- 
variably good care that had been fur- 
nished, is a question open to honest differ- 
ences of opinion and one that has led to 
serious criticism throughout the nation. 

On the whole those remeved from the 
scene of action have perhaps been in- 
clined to censure the police for what 
seemed like interference with a desire 
of the parents to send children from a 
place of want to one of plenty. It must, 
however, be kept in mind that the strike 
funds of the Industrial Workers of the . 
World had at all times been ample to 
provide for families on strike, and church, 
general and neighborhood charity have 
been ready and able to meet all addi- 
tional needs. It was rather because the 
sending of children away from Law- 
rence seemed an un-American and an un- 
necessary “war measure” which hurt the 
community’s pride that vigorous steps 
were taken to prevent the children’s 
going. There is no doubt that the police 
authorities concerned are entitled to the 
credit of having acted with sincere good 
intentions and upon grounds not wholly 
unreasonable. 

Some difficulties are already being en- 
countered by parents in having the chil- 
dren returned, and it is not impossible 
that some among the entire number sent 
away will never get back home. As a 
result of the action of the officers, con- 
ditions surrounding the later sending 
were much improved, and no more chil- 
dren were taken away in the irresponsi- 
ble manner which characterized the first 
exodus, and until the authorities were 
satisfied that the children were going 
with the parents’ consent. 


THE LABOR WAR AT LAWRENCE -: 


MARY K. O’SULLIVAN 


Mrs. O’Sullivan is the first of the old line labor leaders in America to challenge the 
Soo at as which have fit up the trade union movement of the United States, ee 
their policies and spirit to the industrial changes which have been going forward m t fe - 
twenty years and to voice the needs of the whole of the labor force rather than merely the 
ranks of the skilled workers. Mrs. O'Sullivan erganized the Women’s Bookbinders Union, 
No. 1 in Chicago and Boston in 1884, became in 1892 the first woman organizer of the eae 
can Federation of Labor and was the first woman to preside at its annual conventions. Wit 
William English Walling, Mrs. O’Sullivan organised the Women’s Trade Union League of 
America in 1903. She at present carries a card of the News Writers’ Union of Boston. 

Throughout the Lawrence strike, Mrs. O'Sullivan was in touch with the Strikers’ Com- 
mittee, with the representatives of the state, and with the employers, and performed wn- 
portant services at different junctures. It:is,therefore, as a life-long friend of an old or- 
ganization falling on new days, and of a keen observer watching the work of a@ new or- 
ganization, that she writes this, her first interpretation of the meaning of the Lawrence 


strike to organized labor.) 


“We were drowning men ready to 
grasp at a straw when the Industrial 
Workers of the World appeared to save 
us,” said more than one striker in Law- 
rence. 

First of all, it must be understood that 
the Lawrence strike was not caused 
either by the Industrial Workers of the 
World or by the reduction of the work- 
ing week from fifty-six to fifty-four 
hours with the ensuing loss of pay. The 
reduction was only the last straw in a 
situation that the workers could not en- 
dure longer. The many injustices of the 
section boss with his personal discrimina- 
tion against men and women who refuse 
to submit to his standards helped to 
bring on a rebellion. The rise in cost 
of living during the last two years, in- 
cluding increased rents, had reduced the 
mill hands to an extremity where the loss 
of a few cents weekly in their wages be- 
came a calamity in hundreds of homes. 
At the turn of the year, then, the strike 
began spontaneously without any recog- 
nized leadership. 

Up to the present time, the Textile 
Workers of the American Federation of 
Labor have failed to organize the un- 
skilled and underpaid workers. Blocked 
by the mill interests, they have been de- 
feated in their larger efforts for the 
skilled workers, and they have neglected 
the interests of the unskilled. They 
have ignored their capacity for strength 
and failed to win them to their cause or 
to better their condition. 

In the past the foreigners have been 
the element through which strikes in the 
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textle industry have been lost. This is 
the first time in the history of our labor 
struggles that the foreigners have stood 
to the man to better their conditions as 
underpaid workers. The Textile Work- 
ers had only one permanent organiza-_ 
tion at Lawrence at the beginning of the 
strike (the Mule Spinners’ Union), 
while the Industrial Workers of the 
World had not any direct organization 
within the industry. Many of the un- 
skilled workers, however, had indepen- 
dent unions not affiliated with any na- 
tional organization. John Golden, the 
official head of the Textile Workers of 
America, instead of remaining in Law- 
rence and fighting for the interests of 
the workers, went to Boston and was 
reported to have denounced the strike as 
being led by a band of revolutionists, thus 
leaving them to be organized by any per- 
sons who might choose to use or to help 
them. This was the first time in the his- 
tory of the American Federation move- 
ment that a leader failed the people in 
his industry. 

Members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World sent for Joe Ettor and in 
four days he organized a fighting unit 
such as never existed in New England 
before. At the head of it was a strik- 
ers’ committee representing eighteen na- 
tionalities and composed of fifty-six 
members, each with an alternate trained 
to act in case of the disablement of his 
principal. This committee was organ- 
ized, not to represent the Industrial 
Workers of the World, but to win the 
strike; and when it first met not a half 
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dozen of its members were inside the 
ranks of that organization. Even at the 
close of the strike only a minority of 
the committee belonged to the Industrial 
Workers of the World. In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that the riots, to 
which such exception has been taken, 
occurred before Ettor’s organization was 
effected, when the strikers gathered 
about the mills as an organized mob and 
mill bosses turned streams of water upon 
them in zero weather. After the “blood- 
stained Anarchists” arrived on the scene, 
a policy of non-resistance to the aggres- 
sions of the police and the militia pre- 
vailed. It is worth remembering, also, 
that thousands of striking operatives 
never attended a meeting of any sort. 
They sat in their homes, trusting their 
leaders, and determined to stay out until 
these leaders gave the word to go back to 
the mills. 

The strike developed leadership among 
the workers of the most surprising cal- 
iber and personality,—women such as 
Mrs. Wessenback, the highest paid work- 
er and expert mender in the mill, who 
stood out for the despised foreigner; 
the underpaid skilled workers such as 
Riley and Adamson of the committee, 
who with others developed into remark- 
able leaders in the struggle; Yates, a 


textile worker up till the time of the’ 


strike who had been a mill hand since 
he was ten years of age, and who showed 
unexampled executive ability. He will 
be heard from from now on. These 
men represent to me as an old trade 
unionist, the old religion and the spirit 
of the trade union movement when men 
worked for the cause regardless of con- 
sideration. 

In the long run, from the organizer’s 
standpoint this new insurgent movement 
may be the best possible thing that could 
happen to the labor unions of America. 
On the one hand the success of this strug- 
gle is a warning to employers who are on 
the job that they can no longer afford 
tc beat down and block conservative or- 
ganizations that stand for contracts and 
trade agreements which give the man- 
agement a guarantee and surety in mak- 
ing estimates in business. On the other 
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hand, the trade union with a vision will 
also profit by this note of warning. 

There were many seeming injustices 
done the strikers, such as the arrest of 
Mrs. Wessenback and her two sisters. 
The evidence brought out in their trial 
for alleged intimidation fell flat; it was 
clearly a pretense to make an example 
of well-known workers who had thrown 
their lot in with the strike. Yet these 
girls were arrested in the middle of the 
night, made to dress and taken from their 
lodgings to the lock-up. More consid- 
eration than that was shown the murder- 
er of Avis Linnell at Boston. One of 
these girls was so young that she had to 
go to the juvenile court to be tried. 
Her, they fined $5; her sisters, $20 each. 
A Syrian father who was buying milk 
for his child in the morning, was told to 
go back in the house by a militiaman and 
because he did not obey or understand, 
whichever the case might be, the militia- 
man as he passed him by struck him 
across the face and broke his cheek bone. 
The killing of the young Syrian boy who 
was told to move, by running a bayonet 
through him, murdering him, all these 
injustices, created in the hearts of the 
people a distrust for those seeming to 
cppose them. 

Nothing was so conducive to organ- 
ization by the Industrial Workers of the 
World as the methods used by the three 
branches of the American Federation of 
Labor. These were the Lawrence Central 
Labor Union, the Boston Women’s Trade 
Union League, and the Textile Workers 
of America. Catholics, Jews, Protes- 
tants, and unbelievers—men and women 
of many races and languages,—were 
working together as human beings with 
a common cause. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor alone refused to co- 
cperate. As a consequence, the strikers 
came to look upon the federation as a 
force almost as dangerous to their suc- 
cess as the force of the employers them- 
selves, and I violate no confidence in 
saying that the operatives represented 
in the strike committee have more 
respect for the mill owners than for the 
leaders of this antagonistic element with- 
in their own ranks. A striker who went 
to the federation for relief was looked 
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upon as recreant to his cause and before 
the strike ended the American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizations, by openly 
refusing to give help to anyone who re- 
fused to return to work, came to be 
looked upon as a trap designed in the 
interests of the mills to catch any work- 
ers who could be induced to desert their 
cause. : 

This opposition gathered all the re- 
cruits possible from the ranks of the 
strikers; they offered the mill owners 
a scale of demands in the hope that the 
employers would make the necessary con- 
cessions and that enough workers would 
then return to the mills to break the 
strike and leave the opposition in com- 
mand of the field. The mill owners re- 
fused to deal with an organization 
whose recruits were so few in numbers 
and therefore could not settle the strike. 
The crusade against the exportation of 
children, which resulted in the deplorable 
incident at the railway station where 
women were clubbed by the police, was 
one of the direct results of their agita- 
tion. The heckling continued until the 
end of the strike when the courts were 
called into use to handicap the strike by 
demanding an accounting of the funds. 
This injunction was sought by the Rey. 
Herbert S. Johnson, Robert A. Woods, 
a social worker, Judge Leverony of the 
Juvenile Court, and Mr. Pendergast, an 
attorney. 

In 1894 I helped to raise $75,000 for 
the Fall River strikers, and John Golden 
was in charge of the fund. The courts 
were not then asked for an accounting 
and to expose their war chest to the in- 
spection of their enemies. Why this dis- 
crimination ? 

Tt will be hard to find any fair minded 
person who went to Lawrence during 
the strike and examined the  condi- 
tions there who is not fully in ac- 
cord with the object of the strikers. 
Everyone who knows the situation ad- 
mits that their cause is just. Yet 
there is in Boston a group of social work- 
ers who have not gone to Lawrence, who 
are believed to have been guided by the 


president of the Textile Workers of 
America, and who have fought the strik- 
ers from the beginning. Among them 
are some who have asserted that it would 
be better for the strike to be lost than 


-to obtain a settlement through the gen- 


eral strike committee. These social 
workers know or should know that un- 
der the old 1egime, children, thousands 
of them, suffered from under-feeding, 
and that other children as old as nine 
years have never seen the inside of a 
schoolhouse because they have no 
clothes. 

The acts championed by these obstruc- 
tionists must, of course, be attributed 
either to the American Federation of 
Labor as an organization or to the leader 
of its New England forces as an individ- 
ual. The influence of Mr. Golden with 
the power and prestige of the American 
Federation of Labor in the background, 
kas proved astounding. Yet, judging by 
the relief funds that have continued to 
pour in to the general strike committee 
from unions in the American Federation, 
the organization as a whole could not 
have approved his acts. The newspapers 
appear to have relied upon him and upon 
the Lawrence police for information. It 
is this fact that accounts for the wide 
difference of opinion between those per- 
sons, social workers and public spirited 
citizens, who have gone to Lawrence and 
studied conditions at first hand and those 
others who have been guided by Mr. 
Golden and the newspapers. 

I want to add an expression of per- 
sonal opinion, based on twenty-six years’ 
active experience in the labor movement. 
The sub-committee of. Lawrence strik- 
ers which conducted the negotiations that 
ended in a victory for all the textile 
workers of New England, is the most 
unselfish strike committee I have ever 
known. With two exceptions its mem- 
bers are skilled workers in the Lawrence 
mills. It was at the suggestion of these 
skilled workers that the lowest paid, un- 
skilled workers of Lawrence received the 
largest advance in wages and the highest 
skilled workers received the smallest. 
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STATEMENTS BY PEOPLE WHO 


TOOK PART 


THE SITUATION AS SEEN 
BY A MANUFACTURER 


The most audacious and preposterous lies 
have been given out by the outside anarchists 
of the Industrial Workers of the World or- 
der of socialists about the Lawrence strike, 
so-called. It was not a strike properly; there 
had been no general demand for advanced 
wages and no leaving of work because any 
advance had been refused; it had little to 
do with the reduction of hours except as an 
occasion. Notice had been given of the 
change, and in Lowell the 54-hour schedule 
had been in operation for more than a month 
without disturbance. Besides, mills had been 
on short time owing to bad trade so that the 
practical effect of shortened hours had been 
shown. 

The trouble began with an outside armed 
mob breaking into the mills where the opera- 
tives were at work, cutting belts and warps, 
striking the people at work, driving them out, 
stopping engines, smashing windows and fir- 
ing pistol shots. The object was to enforce 
a general stoppage to secure the granting of 
exorbitant demands. The mills kept open 
(with one exception), as the people wished 
to work and gradually filled up to 50 per cent 
and 70 per cent except in the mills of the 
American Woolen Company. Meantime a 
great amount of violence and intimidation 
continued away from the militia or police 
patrol, and at night. This kept many away 
from the mills. 

It was felt that the conditions of trade did 
not warrant an advance in wages at that 
time. Buyers were unwilling to give orders 
for forward delivery owing to general dis- 
trust and to the menace of a sharp reduction 
of tariff rates in cotton and especially the 
woolen — schedule. Ettor, Haywood, and 
others, the leaders in the disturbance, were 
from outside the state, in no way connected 
with the mills, and bitterly denounced by the 
regular textile unions. 

It was felt also that any concession then 
would be yielding to the Industrial Workers 
of the World anarchists, and that it would be 
very injurious permanently to the textile in- 
dustries of the commonwealth and ‘to all its 
industries and those of New England—Mass- 
achusetts being also hampered by its 54-hour 
law against 58 in New Hampshire and other 
New England states and even more in some 
southern states. This view as to concession 
was held by most of the textile mills in Law- 
rence, but finally one mill gave way and its 
advance in wages was of necessity followed 
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by others in the same line of work, and later 
by the cotton mills of New England; though 
it was very hard on cotton manufacturing 
which had had a year of bad trade and heavy 
losses. 

The wages in the worsted mills in Law- 
rence were higher than anywhere else in the 
country, according to the report of the Tariff 
Board, and the board’s accountants had free 
access to the mills’ own accounts. The wages 
are about double those in Europe and have 
drawn thousands of operatives to this coun- 
try. 2 

Gross misstatements as to the wages in the 
mills have been made. It was said that the 
average wage in the worsted mills was $6, 
whereas it was over $9. One of the opera- 
tives of one of the American Woolen Com- 
pany’s mills stated to the congressional com- 
mittee that his wages were less than nine dol- 
lars per week whereas the payroll book showed 
that he had been receiving over eleven dollars 
for a year and for 52 hours a week when the 
full time was 56 hours. 

The contract labor law has a very bad effect. 
Except for it, skilled operatives could have 
been hired to come over with their families, 
but now one must rely on the chance immi- 
grant—ignorant, unskilled, of many undesir- 
able nationalities, ready, for the sake of say- 
ing money, to live in very undesirable con- 
ditions. This is not necessary, and others 
with the same wages do not live so. It is to 
be considered also that several members of 
a family work in the mills, and of course the 
combined wages are often a very consider- 
able sum. One French-Canadian family had 
seven operatives in a mill in New Hampshire, 
it is said, out of a family of sixteen children. 


A MILL OVERSEER’S VIEW 


I am an overseer in the mills, 
having held that position for the past twenty- 
five to twenty-six years. JI am not speaking 
from the mill side, only as a paid overseer, 
but as a public duty. 

For the past seven weeks I have had oppor- 
tunity to spend very little time at home. I 
have been out in any and every direction, 
slums, club rooms, etc., watching events. I 
am employing some forty foreigners whom [ 
have defended and protected; notably, several 
years ago against a Russian Jew who was ex- 
ploiting them and robbed them of about $2,000. 
These men all call me father. I have never 
had occasion to drive them; they work faith- 
fully. I never curse or bully, and if a man 
does not suit me I caution him once, then let 
him go. ° 
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Now for facts. These men were satisfied 
and wanted to go on working. I promised to 
ask for more pay for them along with twenty- 
five or thirty others I will call Anglo-Saxon- 
ized or English-speaking. I told them to send 
in a petition which they did, and the 1 cent 
per hour asked for was granted, the English- 
speaking men working right along with the 
exception of about three of them. The Rus- 
sians were paid one-half cent less than the 
English-speaking because I could not utilize 
them as well. They could do only certain 
parts of the work. However, they proved 
their worth, and without my asking, just on 
the report I gave, their pay was raised 1% 
cents per hour, putting them on a par with 
the rest. 

Yet they do not come in. Why? The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World has power 
over the poor ignorant fellows and they are 
threatened with  throat-cutting, window 
smashing and breaking of arms, scalding 
water and vitriol throwing. - 

I pooh-poohed it at first. The way they 
do is this: The addresses of the men working 
are given to a committee. They are visited 
after nine o’clock at night by strangers, gen- 
erally Poles. “Working today?” = = “Yah” 
(the man speaking has a sharp knife and is 
whittling a stick). “Work tomorrow?” “I 
d’no.” “If you work tomorrow I cut your 
throat.” “No, no, I no work.” “Shake.” And 
they shake hands. 

This has been done many times. I have 
visited them in their tenements. A week ago 
yesterday I had seven working and five quit. 
One of the two lives apart from the con- 
gested part of the Russian settlement. He 
came to my office. “Come with me,” he said. 
“I no afraid of you, come. I get you men.” 
So I went. “Three men were there besides 
two of my men. I saw that they were stran- 
gers and that one was whittling a piece of 


wood. I went to him and said: “Give me 
that knife.’ I took hold of it and he gave 
it up. I put it on the table and said, “Now, 


what do you wart. Let me know what you 
expect to gain.” Two more strangers came 
up and began a rather sad story of abuse and 
I believed it. 

So I said “Well, leave that boss and come 
and work for me. I give more pay. Don’t 
curse, don’t drive, but want a good day’s 
work. I: will give you all a job. Come on, 
what do you say?” 

Then he answered, “Na, na, not till strike 
out.” 

I accomplished nothing. 

Yesterday I went to tell some of them about 
the raid, when a crowd came in from a back 
room and spoke excitedly. Only two or three 
of my men were there. I waited for the in- 
terpreter to speak, and he said: 

“They say you have had the detective in 
your office and tried to get your men guns to 
shoot the strikers with.” 

And I said, “Yes, that’s right; I did be- 
cause my men have been threatened with 
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throat-cutting and you have broken their win- 
dows and I have the names of many of the 
men who have done the threatening.” 

The danger point is here. These men are 
not clever enough to do the planning which 
is the work of anarchy, and I am afraid it 
came in with Haywood whose statements are 
very erratic. He knows nothing of condi- 


tions here. All he knows is defiance of law 
and order. I approve of higher wages by 
all means. They mean a better “home mar- 


ket” in every sense of the word. All con- 
cerns are not alike and I am afraid there will 
be countenancing of anarchy if we are not 
careful. Much has been erroneously exag- 
gerated. The Slavs and the Latin races are 
money savers. They come here with greed 
to save, live in dives until they have accumu- 
lated a pot. Their method allows $1.25 a 
week for sleeping, four to eight in a room,— 
with washing, cooking and bread. Any of 
our Russians can show from $200 to $1,200. 
The Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Saxonized live 
under our conditions and are self-reliant. 


A MILITIA MAN’S 
EXPERIENGES 


The two weeks which I spent in Lawrence 
as a member of the militia convinced me that 
a wrong use was made of the soldiers in this 
strike. While the militia was admirably man- 
aged the fault lay in the attempt to make po- 
licemen out of soldiers. 

There was too much of the feeling that we 
were fighting on the side of the mill owners. 
Our orders were to guard the mill and the 
mill property and to keep strikers who were 
known to us or were wearing badges from 
approaching within two streets of the mills. 
No one of us felt that he was like a police- 
man in the employ of the city to do justice 
to all its citizens. We were quartered at a 
mill and were fighting on the side of the mill 
mien to protect them from the violence of the 
enemy. We had excellent accommodations at 
the mill and were constantly receiving favors 
from the mill men. 

We went to Lawrence during what was ex- 
pected to be the critical week of the strike. 
During the week the newspapers reported 
riots and prospective riots. We saw nearly 
everything which happened and there was 
nothing of a serious nature. Newspaper re- 
ports were absolutely false. One occurrence 
which was featured as a “riot” in extras was 
the largest demonstration which occurred and 
was entirely peaceful. The north side of 
Essex Street was crowded with strikers who 
walked along in groups. The police decided 
that there were too many and turned the 
head of the procession up a side street. A 
few resisted this and were arrested. 

_ The orders to allow no parades or gather- 
ings were rather indefinite and were inter- 
preted to forbid two men from standing to- 
gether on a street corner, an excellent provi- 
sion against an enemy in war but one hardly 
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fair to American citizens in Lawrence, Mass. 

The attempt to use us as policemen resulted 
in the injustice of making the section on the 
mill side of Essex Street a patrolled camp. 
At night every one who went to Canal«Street 
was challenged and no one was allowed to 
pass unless he lived there. Had the strikers 
been better acquainted with their rights as 
American citizens they would undoubtedly 
have struggled with us when we calmly over- 
rode their rights on the theory that the strike 
was similar to a war. In one case at noon 
two men were standing on a corner across 
the street from the mill doing nothing and 
wearing no badges. The watchman at the 
entrance of the mill signalled to me to make 
these men move on. When I talked with 
him he said the men were pickets and 
were frightening the people who were go- 
ing in. I reported this to the officer of the 
guard who told me to make the men move 
on. c 

Through a natural error another man 
who looked very much like one of the two 
excluded was. stopped at the head of our 
street. By the time we had discovered that 
he was a different man he was considerably 
enraged. This was partly our own fault, but 
more the fault of attempting to apply militia 
principles when policemen would have been 
sufficient to preserve the peace. 
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A soldier naturally takes sides. A police- 
man ought not to. No policeman ought to 
receive favors constantly from one side. No 
officer thought it a part of his duty to inquire 
whether the tiny children who were employed 
tc help run the mills during the strike were 
fourteen years old or not. 

I doubt whether any officer of the militia 
was particularly interested in protecting the 
strikers. Nothing was said to us about their 
rights, and no suggestion was handed down 
that we should treat both sides fairly. 

I had always supposed that militia were 
used in strikes to quell riots and not to patrol 
the mill district and keep strikers away from 
it. This form of injustice in the republican 
commonwealth of Massachusetts resulted 
from the attempt to replace the Lawrence po- 
lice force with militia. It was not the fault 
of the militia which fought the strikers in a 
proper military fashion. 

We have a district police in name, but in 
fact it is an attempt at an Inspection Bureau, 
a Licensing Bureau, and a Detective Bureau. 
The extraneous departments should be re- 
moved from the control of this board and it 
should be made in reality a police force capa- 
ble of taking care of such emergencies as the. 
failure of the Lawrence police force. The 
militia ought not again to be placed at the 
service of the mill owners. 


FOR JUSTICE SAKE 


[This address delivered by Prof. Vida D. Scudder at a Lawrence meeting may be re- 
garded as one of the historic documents of the Lawrence strike. 


Garbied accounts were published in the Boston newspapers, and the Boston Evening Tran- 


script called for Miss Scudder’s resignation from the faculty of Wellesley. 


It is reprinted 


here from the Boston Common which published it with a note that the Transcript, following 


its strictures, refused to print it.] 


We, who do not live in Lawrence, must 
speak and feel with great caution in the midst 
of the trouble and excitement that now prevail 
here, yet I think certain great principles stand 
out clearly enough to justify this meeting. 

Many hundred years ago a young Hebrew 
working man—later executed as a demagogue 
—said a strange thing: “Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and persecute you.” 
Yesterday the words kept ringing in my ears. 

The strikers at Lawrence have certainly been 
harshly spoken of, if not reviled. We hear 
that they are at the mercy of bad demagogues; 
that they prefer to live herded like cattle, 
thereby lowering the life standard and the 
wages of native born Americans; that they 
have at the same time large hoardings in the 
banks, which they send out of the country; 
that they show a tendency to turbulence and 
violence, so that militia and police are needed 
to restrain them. 


Have they been persecuted, also? No one, 
looking at the situation from outside as I do, 
can be sure; and I have perhaps no right to 
any personal opinion in the midst of the 
conflicting testimony which I have heard. But 
if it be true that their leader has been illegally 
refused bail; if women seeking the intimate 
right of parents to send their children away 
on visits have been roughly handled; if young 
girls who have offended only in speech have 
been dragged from their beds at midnight to 
the police court; if self-respecting people have 
been detained in the workhouse unnecessarily— 

Then persecution of a fairly plain type has 
not been unknown at Lawrence. 

Now, if this be the case, the people who 
should prevent any continuation or recurrence 
of it are the conservative and well-to-do citi- 
zens of the town. There is always a large 
body of the general disinterested public in a 
town at any such crisis; it is easy for them 
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to remain passive; but they have a role and 
a duty—the role, the duty of seeing that there 
is no invasion or over-riding of the law, 
especially on the part of the constituted au- 
thorities. If they do not perform this duty, 
their responsibility is very grave; if they 
condone any violation or forcing of the law, 
under no matter how great a stress, they are 
exposing us all to peril. A sweet woman in 
Lawrence said to me today, defending the 
possible disregard of the law on the part of 
the police: “They were preventing the ex- 
ploitation of children, and it was more im- 
portant for them to observe the moral law 
than a mere legality.” That is a dangerous 
position. A similar one on the other side 
would call out instant reprobation. Strict 
observance of law is our one safety in a 
time like this. In the hope of strength- 
ening the sense of law, of asserting the 
necessity of firm, straight, even-handed justice, 
this meeting has been called. 

Justice! It is a good word for Lawrence 
and for us all to ponder. How much has it 
prevailed here? Back of these unfortunate 
sporadic acts, for which the responsibility will 
probably never be fixed—acts which have 
broken out like an eruption in a diseased 
body—lies the whole situation in the textile 
industries. And the country is becoming 
aware that this situation is not one which 
Americans like to contemplate. How wise is 
Victor Berger, when he reminds Congress 
that Schedule K was passed on the plea of 
protecting American labor with a high tariff— 
and then bids them listen to the life stories 
of the Lawrence workers! Estimates given 
by our most trustworthy and untrammeled 
journals, by THr Survey, The Outlook, The 
Boston Common, show that decent manhood 
and womanhood are impossible on the earn- 
ings of an appreciable proportion of the mill 
people here. That is what lies back of this 
strike. 

What is the way out? That is not for me 
te tell. One obvious way is that for which 
able and wise men and women, quite outside 
the ranks of labor, are fighting this season: 
The establishment by law of a minimum wage 
for the state of Massachusetts. The work- 
ers—the Industrial Workers of the World 
and the American Federation of Labor—are 
not the only people in Massachusetts bitterly 
distressed over the wage conditions that at 
some points obtain here. If such a bill should 
pass it would be the first step in a reform 
which would render impossible just what has 
caused this strike. What we of the general 
public would like to see would be a board of 
government experts who should determine 
just what wages the woolen trades could carry 
consistently with reasonable profits to their 
stockholders and to the manufacturers. 

And I speak for the New England of our 
fathers when I say that if such wages are 
(even for the least skilled of the workers) 
below the standard necessary to maintain men 
and women in decency and health, then the 
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woolen industry has not a present right to 
exist in Massachusetts. For the first point in 
any industry is that it shall be competent to 
support its workers in honor. So my master, 
Kuskin, said long ago. So we are gradually 
learning. , 

I speak for thousands beside myself when I 
say that I would rather never again wear a 
thread of woolen than know that my garments 
had been woven at the cost of such misery 
as I have seen and known, past the shadow 
of a doubt, to have existed in this town. | 

We have strayed from the quotation with 
which I began: “Blessed,” it said, “are those 
persecuted.” Blessed? It is a strange saying. 

But wait! The quotation is not ended yet. 
“Blessed,” it runs, “are those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake.” Another and 
perhaps better translation runs: “For justice’s 
sake.” 

Is it for justice’s sake that the strikers of 
Lawrence suffer? 

I do not know. I am here as a stranger 
who feels the necessity of bearing witness 
to great principles; not as one who has known 
from within the complex situation in your 
city. 

But this I can say: I went home yesterday 
giving thanks that at least certain ends of 
justice are being served here. For in the 
meeting of the strike committee which I at- 
tended yesterday morning I saw two such 
great ends achieved; ends for which we social 
workers and reformers spend our lives, too 
often in vain. The first was the end of 
Fraternity. Men of different tongues and alien 
traditions were bound into one dogged unity 
of purpose; and vibrations of brotherhood 
ran through that great assembly, so_ strong, 
so full of life and love, that I believe they 
augur a future when, in America, those of 
differing races shall, indeed, be of one heart, 
one mind, one soul. And the other end is 
that of Vision: For on every man and woman 
there had flashed the vision of a just society, 
based on fair reward to labor and on fraternal 
peace. 

At many points I might differ and did differ 
from the policy endorsed at that meeting. I 
am no member of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. Yet I give thanks that those two 
great and noble ends are being achieved 
through this union of the workers: Fraternity 
and Hope. . 

And the sufferings that the strike has 
brought, from whatever source, from which- 
ever side or cause, may they, too, inherit the 
blessing? Yes! If they help to arouse the 
American nation till it shall tolerate them no 
longer. Then, indeed, shall every pang, whe- 
ther of hunger or of outraged feeling, play 
its part in that struggle for Justice in which 
life itself is well spent. 

Only, my friends, let us see to it that all 
our suffering be indeed for justice, for 
righteousness’ sake. Riot, even under severest 
provocation, does not make for justice. See 
to it, you citizens, that you keep an impartial 
mind, quick to compassion, free from preju- 
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dice, divorced from all apathy and irresponsi- 
bility, for a great trust is yours. See to it, 
you women of Lawrence, that in this stress 
and anguish you devote yourselves through 
the wisest channels—as you are nobly doing, 
1 am sure—to the sacred task of relieving dis- 
tress. See to it, you employers—if any of 
you are here—that you know your primary 
and fundamental duty to safeguard the wel- 
fare, physical and mental, of those in your 
employ to be a higher privilege by far than 
to roll up dividends. And see to it, you 
strikers—you who struggle on with the 
thought of the vast army of all tongues and 
nations in whose name and for whose sake 
you are banded together—see to it that you 
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hold your task too sacred to be defended by 
low, dishonorable or violent ineans. 

You are in a democracy. The political 
power is in your hands. A little more pati- 
ence, a little more solidarity, a little longer 
self-control; and, through means that shall 
hold the sympathy of all right-minded and 
disinterested people in the whole country, you 
ey achieve your holy aim of economic free- 
om. 

The struggle is long, but already on the 
horizon there dawns the light of the coming 
day, where man to man shall be brothers the 
world over. Let us all unite—workers, citi- 
zens, thinkers—in working for that day of 
deliverance for which every true American 
heart must long! 


LAWRENCE AND THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
OF THE WORLD 


Statement in brief of the Lawrence Textile Workers’ Strike Committee, 


issued on March 24, the date on which it went out of existence. 


Its place 


_was taken by a permanent body, Local 20, National Industrial Textile 
Workers Union of the I.W.W. The statement as it appears here is some- 
what condensed as part of the material is covered in other articles in this 


issue of THE SURVEY. 


The Industrial Workers of the World de- 
clares that no benefit can be conferred upon 
the working class by any other class. ‘The 
working class must itself take the things 
that are beneficial to it, the foremost of these 
things being progressively shorter hours of 
labor and progressively increasing wages to 
the end of securing an ever-increasing share 
of the value of the product of labor, greater 
security of employment, and increasing con- 
trol of the machines that the workers op- 
erate. 

The Industrial Workers of the World has 
no leaders, and cannot exist in dependence on 
leaders. Until the workers themselves in the 
mass are sufficiently educated to demand and 
progressively secure these immediate advan- 
tages for themselves and to understand the 
necessity for control by ownership of the 
means of production and distribution as the 
only solution of the class struggle, their mis- 
erable condition is incapable of betterment. 
When the workers, or any number of them, 
do understand these principles, control. of the 
organization is essentially democratic, each 
individual having an equal voice and vote with 
any other. 

It was in accordance with these principles 
that the battle of Lawrence was fought by 
the I. W. W. Within a few weeks. the 
strike of January 12 was recognized through- 
out the country as a class struggle in 
which the workers of the entire country 
rallied to the support of their fellow-workers 
in Lawrence, while the employers supported 
the cotton and woolen kings, and the organized 
forces of the state—the police, soldiers and 
legislatures—were united in an attempt to 


crush the most formidable revolt of workers 
in American history. 

For many years before the strike resent- 
ment at the treatment meted out to the work- 
ers by the employers had been rife and had 
grown increasingly bitter, and several abortive 
revolts had been suppressed. The ease with 
which they were suppressed was directly due 
to the methods pursued by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. They organized the more 


or less skilled workers in some of the 
textile processes, each group with a sep- 
arate contract and acting for itself so 
that each group could be dealt with 
separately by the employer and was, in 
effect, so helpless that at the time of 


the strike just over all that the American 
Federation of Labor had to show for twenty- 
five years of organizing in the city of Law- 
rence was a tiny union of Mule Spinners, 
numbering, according to its own officials 160 
members. 

After nearly ten weeks fighting, in which 
every means at the disposal of the employ- 
ers was resorted to to break the strike, has 
eained the victory and, with ranks intact as 
on the first day, has returned to work in the 
mills. 

The Lawrence workers take with them the 
most powerful working class organization in 
America. At this moment practically every 
worker in the mills of Lawrence is a member 


of the I. W. W. The victory that has 
been won is regarded not merely by 
labor leaders, but by the rank and file 
merely as a preliminary skirmish in a 


series of battles on an ever-increasing scale 
for fewer hours of labor, higher wages and 
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greater control of the machines. Through 
New England the spirit of revolt has spread. 
The workers in city after city have struck 
for higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. Groups from the New England cities 
wait on the Lawrence organization for advice 
and help in organizing. The power of the 
Industrial Workers of the World increases 
hourly. Its:mission will be accomplished, the 
battles will cease, the class struggle will end 
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only when the working class has overthrown 
the capitalist class and has secured undis- 
puted possession of the earth and all that is 
in and on it. 

To this final overthrow of the present cap- 
italist system the I. W. W. works unceasingly. 
Every member of the organization 1s pledged 
to a revolutionary policy that admits of no 
compromise and knows nothing of contracts 
with the employers, of arbitration, or of peace. 


OF ANARCHY 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


Reprinted from the Boston Evening Transcript of Saturday, Feb. 10, 1912 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


Six years ago I saw in France what was 
to me a new kind of strike. It differed from 
ordinary dispute both in purpose and in 
method, until the threat of defeat stripped 
it of all its fine theories, leaving only the 
familiar, desperate attempts to save any possi- 
ble remnants of power and influence. I won- 
dered when this type of strike would reach 
us in the United States. That sooner or later 
it would come was certain. Let the trade 
unions in a few industrial centres become 
convinced that their power of collective bar- 
gaining is being crippled and the thing has 
begun. It had no surprises last year to find 
on the streets of Pittsburgh a crowd listening 
to this new philosophy, which the French call 
“syndicalism” and we call “I. W. W.” (In- 
dustrial Workers of the World). The eco- 
nomic powers in that great centre have car- 
ried organization wellnigh to its limits. They 
have extended the benefits of this organization 
to the picked and favored minority of their 
workingmen. But the vast majority of the 
lower paid men have been deliberately de- 
prived of organization. It required a “Pitts- 
burgh survey” to show what it means to have 
capital, with all the perfected mechanism of 
organization, upon one side, and upon the other 
labor, stripped of these same privileges. 

Capital demands organization to correct cer- 
tain abuses of competition—and demands it 
justly. But labor in a place like Pittsburgh, 
with its inrushing immigrants needs it at least 
as much and precisely for the same reason 
that capital requires it. These crude masses 
are slow to learn this lesson, but as they learn 
it they turn in default of unionism to those 
who offer other remedies. A speaker cried 
on the streets, “In two years we will have 
you all for our kind of Socialism.” “Our 
kind” was the Industrial Workers of the 
World that has apparently shown itself in a 
New England town. It is the purpose of this 
sketch to show what this new kind is. 

In July and August, I found night after 
night in cities like Spokane, Seattle and 
Tacoma gatherings often of three and four 
hundred applauding speakers who were mak- 
ing venomous atacks on the trade unions and 
their leaders. The appeal was to the entire 
mass of wage-earners, irrespective of trades 


and occupations, to unite in one all-inclusive 
union over against the thing called capitalism. 
This sounds like a Socialist emphasis and 
many claim it as such, even among the 
Socialists. Its tendency, however, is steadily 
toward anarchy and it is extremely likely 
within a few years seriously to plague the 
Socialist party as now organized, as it will 
surely plague the public. For sixty years, 
Socialism has had no deadlier or more trouble- 
some enemy in its camp than the Anarchist. 
Karl Marx had plenty of hatreds, but none of 
such intensity as against the Anarchist. His 
greatest practical work, “The International,” 
was torn by dissensions due—not to phil- 
osophical Anarchists, but to those who in- 
sisted upon taking a hand in the propaganda. 

We have already had plenty of these tur- 
moils in this country, but they have now en- 
tered on a new phase. A western Socialist 
mayor told me that he looked for more real 
trouble from the Industrial Workers of the 
World than from capitalism itself. “We shall 
have no peace,” he said, “until we clean them, 
root and branch, out of the party. They are 
more vicious in their methods than all the 
bourgeois put together.” 

An absence of nearly eight months from the 
state makes me quite unfit to speak of the 
Lawrence strike. So far, however, as one 
may judge of Mr. Ettor’s statements as re- 
ported in the press, the spirit of French 
syndicalism is very much alive, if not in con- 
trol in that city. It is only the beginning of 
agitations of which, with the growth of the 
Socialist vote, we shall see more and more. 
Almost suddenly we have elected nearly fifty 
Socialist mayors and nearly one thousand 
officials. If we visited some of these cities in 
the middle and further West, unless in Los 
Angeles just before the McNamara confes- 
sion, nowhere was there any hint of hysteria 
or alarm. There is perhaps one exception. 
That a community as prosperous as Los 
Angeles should give almost 52,000 Socialist 
votes in spite of that devastating confession 
did excite grave misgiving as to its signifi- 
cance. It is rather triumphantly the city of 
“good government.” Seven years ago the 
Southern Pacific Railroad picked out the gov- 
ernor, the senators, such judges as it wanted, 
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as well as local officials, mayors, sheriffs, etc., 
that seemed worth its while. There was not 
a scrap of “representative government.” Los 
Angeles has now freed itself from this slavery 
and has, at least, the beginnings of a demo- 
cratic society. Economically and politically, it 
presents one of the most advanced policies in 
the United States. It has plans as daring as 
they are definite for municipal ownership on 
a great scale. Initiative, referendum and re- 
call are accepted political commonplaces. Why 
then this huge protest of 52,000 Socialist 
votes? To answer this question for Los 
Angeles is to answer it for the country at 
large. There are other reasons, but none more 
enlightening than the history of trade unions 
in that city. Nowhere has the attempt to 
crush the unions been so noisy, so open and 
so aggressive as under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Otis. To succeed in this meant economic 
advantage against their most dreaded rival, 
San Francisco. But the crippling of the 
unions did not end here. The more they 
were weakened as separate crafts, the more 
solidly they were driven together into a class- 
conscious mass, certain, when the moment 
came, to act together politically. The most 
scathing criticism which I heard against Gen- 
eral Otis and those who worked with him, 
was not from the printers or from any other 
workingmen, but from business men and lead- 
ers in the Good Government cause. It was 
the fruit of the Otis spirit which set the teeth 
of these gentlemen on edge. From W. J. 
Burns, I heard the results of his first investi- 
gations, that the McNamaras were guilty. I 
never had a moment’s doubt or that they and 
their kind should take their punishment. It 
would seem to me, however, a stark mis- 
fortune if the American people were merely 
to gloat over this result. 

What one wishes to know further, is why 
some millions of our fellow citizens so in- 
stantly and so instinctively joined hands to 
defend these men. What was the power that 
hushed at once very bitter differences in the 
labor world? Why should Mr. Gompers with 
his long and bitter hatred of Socialists go to 
Los Angeles and speak passionately for Job 
Harriman, the Socialist candidate for mayor? 
The labor leader whom I have long thought 
to be one of the most intelligent and honest 
men in the movement said to me in the be- 
ginning, “But we have got to do it. We must 
stand together.” He felt this necessity pre- 
cisely as the Los Angeles workmen felt im- 
pelled to join forces against “successful ac- 
tivities like good government.” Victories like 
those of General Otis wherever we find them 
are an instant asset for Socialistic propa- 
ganda. They are just as directly an asset for 
the I. W. W. with its drift toward Anarch- 
ism. 

The origin of syndicalism, both in France 
and in this country, is fairly clear. Some 
sixteen years ago it appeared in France as 
a protest against those Socialists who had 
become disciplined enough to recognize the 
necessity of orderly and _ parliamentary 
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methods of reform. To most impatient ex- 
tremists these legal processes were tediously 
ineffective. It had already appeared that a 
Socialist mayor could bring things to pass 
socialistically only by slow and wearisome 
processes, 

The syndicalists were in a hurry and de- 
manded “action,” from which came the fa- 
miliar phrase “direct actionists.” They are 
now a powerful group in France, having 
among them at least two professors and some 
brilliant men like George Sorel. Another 
exhausts much ingenuity in trying to use Wil- 
liam James’s “Pragmatism” as the philosophic 
expression of syndicalism. This is grotesque 
but worth nothing as an attempt to give the 
color of authoritative sanction to the move- 
ment. 

What then is the method of these men-in- 
a-hurry? Hardly a dozen years ago, Briand, 
the last prime minister, was commonly called 
the father of this method, which was “the 
general strike,” a strike not of separate unions 
or even of narrowly affiliated unions, but a 
strike made possible by bringing into an in- 
clusive union all the “industrial workers of 
the world,’ the I. W. W. At the present 
moment in our own country it is rapidly de- 
veloping a considerable literature with at least 
five regular periodicals.. 

In 1905 it held in Chicago its first conven- 
tion. Its week’s proceedings fill a stiff volume, 
in which the “labor fakers,” under Mr. Gomp- 
ers’s leadership get rank abuse. It is assumed 
that the trade union movement, as now or- 
ganized, has failed. Trade agreements are of 
the devil, because they “recognize” the em- 
ploying classes, instead of warring outright 
against them. This warfare is to be carried 
on through “the general strike.” Those who 
claim to be the philosophers of the movement 
urge solemnly that no violence should be per- 
mitted. “Violence,” says one of them, “is 
reactionary and out of date. It is moreover 
useless, as we have only to quit work and 
the whole capitalist machinery is at a stand- 
still.” To the obvious objection that labor in 
this hazardous game would be first to suffer, 
the syndicalist has his answer. “If a portion 
only struck, they would suffer, but if all quit 
work together, the helplessness of capitalism 
will be disclosed at once.” ; 

I asked a speaker in San Francisco who 
had used this phrase, if he meant to tell us 
that the general mass of the workers was now 
prepared at any moment to step in and man- 
age the business world—finance, transporta- 
tion, factories, and all the rest? 

He answered “Yes, we are doing the real 
work now, only we get one-seventh of what 
we produce. We propose to have seven- 
sevenths.” . . 

This assumption that labor is now equipped 
to take over the management of our industrial 
system reveals the essential insanity of the 
T. W. W. as it now expresses itself in the 
United States. “Paralysis” is the fitting word 
for it, but the disease would include the labor- 
ers first of all. They do not even trust to the 
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more disciplined part of labor, but include the 
entire unweeded mass—tramp and all. : 

W. D. Haywood of Cripple Creek fame 1s 
very busy with this propaganda. He has 
much to say of “the man in the gutter. 
After stormy attacks on the snobberies of 
the trade union he insists upon the immediate 
inclusion of tramp and gutter bird. “He is 
as good as the eight dollar a day man.” It 
is useless to discuss opinions like this. We 
have moreover a good deal of evidence about 
the general strike. For nearly ten years there 
have been in Spain, Russia, Holland, Sweden 
and recently in France and England, partial 
illustrations of this policy. I have long be- 
lieved that the general strike, if used with 
restraint, might have great uses politically— 
as in the Belgian fight for more equal suffrage. 
11 may have such uses in the future. It may 
conceivably have economic uses, if its forces 
can be controlled. Thus far, however, every 
attempt known to us gives little hope that 
such control is possible. The more the gen- 
eral strike succeeds, the more poignant be- 
comes the fact that the interests of Mr. Hay- 
wood’s “man in the gutter” are not the inter- 
ests of the “eight dollar a day man.” They 
conflict more sharply than well paid labor 
conflicts with the employer. Tragically or 
humorously this has again and again appeared 
in attempts at the general strike. In England 
last summer, during the railroad troubles sev- 
eral hundred strikers left for a seashore re- 
sort. It is customary on such occasions to 
buy a return ticket, then you may spend the 
last penny and be sure of the ride home. In 
this instance the strike became more “general” 
still, extending to the trains on which the 
picnickers had relied to bring them home. 
Some were thirty miles away, and to their 
immense disgust, men, women and children 
had to trudge home on foot. Except by the 
workers, this was put down among the gayeties 
of the uprising. The “general strike” (never 
more than very partial strikes) in Sweden had 
begun already to turn into innumerable 
tragedies in the poorer homes before the end 
came. 

I have seen no word of it in the press, 
but the great strike on the Harriman lines 
had in it the spirit of the I. W. W. There 
was first the demand for “recognition”; not 
recognition of engineers, switchmen or brake- 
men, but for the entire body in spite of diffi- 
culties with contracts and separate trade agree- 
ments. Probably more than thirty thousand 
men have been dropped. It has cost the road 
enormous sums of money, but the families of 
several thousand workmen have suffered in- 
comparably more. 

An official who had been fighting the strike 
for months told me that his heaviest task was 
in meeting the pleading wives of the strikers. 

I am not using this illustration as an argu- 
ment against strikes, but only to throw light 
on the kind of conflict which the I. W. W., 
as now managed, will introduce into our labor 
perplexities, and has apparently introduced 
into Massachusetts. 
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There is, however, this reality in the I, W. 
W., that it recognizes the obvious tendency to 
closer organic affiliation among craft unions. 

There is, further, something to be seriously 
reckoned with in its policy of “folding the 
hands.” “Don’t lift your hands against any- 
body or anything,” said a speaker in Fresno, 
Ual, “just fold “em.” 

In the railroad strike which put the govern- 
ment at its wits’ ends in France, it was 
syndicalism in its hgher aspects when a com- 
mittee voted against all violence, but to do two 
things—(1) strictly obey the railroad sched- 
ules, and (2) shift the directing cards on the 
CATS. 

Literally to obey every railroad regulation 
would put a riot of confusion (as it, in this 
instance, did) into the system. To shift the 
cards meant that freight of all sorts destined 
to one town turned up far away at another. 
Hundreds of tons of fruits and vegetables 
perished en route. One of the strikes included 
the bakers. They vote against all violence, 
but to put castor oil into the bread. Is this 
like Mr. Ettor’s suggestion about emery dust 
in the machines? In two Western towns the 
police stop I. W. W. men from speaking on 
the street, putting two of them in the lockup. 
The crusaders instantly call in several hun- 
dred of their knights ready to be housed and 
fed at the town’s expense. Troops of them 
break the law in a single night. The mayor of 
this town is said to have exclaimed, “But if 
anybody has got to board and lodge this army, 
ic won’t be this town; let ’em go quick and 
speak as much as they like in the next town.” 
We are likely enough to have in the near 
future many picturesque illustrations of this 
“sabotage.” But as now directed in this 
country, it is sure to turn against itself the 
whole body of Socialists who are enlisting 
under parliamentary methods of reform 
whether in state or city. Not one of our fifty 
Socialist mayors will find it possible to play 
the semi-Anarchist role and at the same time 
bear the burdens of a constructive city ad- 
ministration. 

It will be hotly disputed, but I believe the 
real origin of the I. W. W. in this country 
was the miners’ struggle in Colorado seven 
years ago. Scarcely had the Haywood-Moyer 
incident closed before steps were taken to 
organize this movement. The very men 
prominent in that embittered strike were at 
the front. 

I saw at the time in Colorado a letter from 
one of these men ordering a very formidable 
job lot of rifles and cartridges. Even if the 
rank lawlessness on the employes’ side be 
offered in extenuation, it is a spirit that no 
constructive policy can tolerate. With more 
or less disguise, it is the spirit of the Anarchist 
and as such will develop its own inveterate 
hostility toward society as it now exists and 
also toward every form of Socialism which 
commits itself to changes secured through 
1ecognized political agencies. 


{In an early issue of THE SURVEY Mr. Brooks will 
discuss 1urther the subject of this article —Ed.} 
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Sound Living 
Tree has a money as 
well as a_ sentimental 
value, therefore it is too 
precious to neglect. 


The Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


a class of work accomplished by no other set cf 
men—they succeed where others fail. 


If you are the owner of an estate, a country or 
city house with trees, we want you to write for 
our book, which is interesting and valuable to you 
—it tells the fascinating story of John Davey, 
Father of Tree Surgery—what he accomplished— 
the institute he founded, and how the Davey 
Tree Experts are saving trees and money for 
property owners. 


Don’t let any man touch a tree on your place 
unless he shows you credentials proving him quali- 
fied to perform the work. 


All graduates from the “Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery” carry such testimony, and are em- 
ployed by the Davey Tree Expert Company—- 

WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 


An early writing for our book is advised, be- , 
cause “Procrastination isthe Thiefof Trees” 


Be sure to mention the number of trees 
you own, and their species. Address, 


The Davey Tree Expert 


Company, Inc. 
295 Filbert St. Kent, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, N.Y., j 
Chicago, IIl., Toronto, Can. 
Canadian Address: 630 
Conf. Life Building 
Toronto, Ontario 
Representatives 
Available 
Every- 
where 


=I CAPITOL GROUNDS 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


& JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


COPYRIGHT 1912 
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Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Kee 
Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- ide 


Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
: and used exclusively by po. 
Fixtures the City of Chicago. Ae rade 

ealthy 
Guaranteed W. S. TOTHILL exercise. 


to last . Slide 
twenty Established 1875 always 


Patented 
Sept, 1902 


years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills. slippery. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 


LOOSE LEAF 
TATIONERS “°22% 
MANUFACTURING A SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


66 S. 99 INK STAND 1s large and handsome, suitable for home or office 

e apito desk, constructed on scientific principles. The broad, flat base gives 
stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser- 

voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 


.) sion under the funnel, Geta ** Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 
3 Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,”’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oax or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 
Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 
For sale by most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. If 
you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c, for double stands to cover charges. 


Send for Cataloguet.f Office Specialties CU SHINIAN & DENISON MEG. CO., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to health FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


Beds iconsiane fire aigk. ene en Five. : 5 
pier arocehver tr eee wee An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs : 
out of sight. Top flush with floor. Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 

Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 

OFFICERS 

Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasurer 


George N. Putnam, Secretary 
Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 


Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


3 aries. Easy to sweep into. 
STEPHENS? be 
Before the Furnace. LTS 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


Another great problem has been what todo with 
Garbage in Winter. The or- , 

dinary garbage ean freezes up, 
and when the collector pounds the 
can to empty it, he ruins the can. 
This is avoided by using the 

Stephenson Underground 
Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. Circulars 
of each free. 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
32 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


es, 
See 

Open with the Foot. 

No Freezing. No Odors. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


E will send you free of charge 

Vi our book “The Proper 
iteatiment eestor ast loons. 
Woodwork and Furniture,” two 
sample bottles of Johnson’s Wood 

Dye and a sample of Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax. 

This text book of 50 pages is very 
attractive—s0 illustrations—44 of them 
in color. 

The results of our expensive experi- 
ments are given therein. 

There is absolutely no similarity between 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


. e ¢ e 9) 24 
andetne Ordinary | Staitl,’ Water ~ stains’ ~ for artietic coloring 


raise the grain of the wood. Oil ‘“‘stains’’ — fellowing shades: 
do not sink below the surface of the wood ». 12 Han Sa 
or bring out the beauty of the grain. Var- MoH hrotin 


No. 110 Bog Oak 


nish ‘“‘stains’’ are not stains at all; they — 2e-1x8tisneranogany 


No. 129 Dark Mahogany 
1 +h4 No. 130 Weathered Oak 
are merely surface coatings which produce No. 18 Brown Weathered Oat 


a cheap, shiny, painty finish. Johnson’s — ¥e:11 aoss'areen ’ 
Wood Dye is a dye. It penetrates the No Is Boon Weis Oak 
MOOd meCOCSe Ota Laise= (hel OTalficw sTetains sans ee 
the high lights and brings out the beauty of the wood. 


Johnson’s Prepared na 


will not scratch or mar. It should be applied with a cloth; dries instantly oe 
—rubbing with a dry cloth gives a velvety protecting finish of great sti 2 


FREE 


beauty. It can be used successfully over all finishes. oe Si 
We want you to try Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax oe yes f 
at our expense. Fill out the attached coupon being careful ea on es 
to specify the shades of dye wanted. We will mail You Wis: 2 HS Ee y 
the booklet and samples promptly. Do not pass this page . re aso ige ee a 
until you have mailed the coupon. 3 bea ger 
0? SEF oe ne 
| S. G. Johnson & Son 8 ee 
Hf Be 4 ». SNe eit on ser °* 
Racine, Wis. 07S een Pe we: 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ “a " ot eye 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES ARE: 


“Want advertisements,” under the various headings, “Situations 


Wanted,” “Ilelp Wanted,” “Real Estate,” “Apartments,” etc., five cents for each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital letters 


without additional charge. 
will be forwarded by us to the advertiser. 


Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates, 


Replies 


Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before 


the Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall appear. 
THE Survey, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 


ment. 


HELP WANTED 


AN experienced visiting nurse. Address 1701 


Maple Ave., Houston, Texas. CRE 


WANTED by Day Nursery widening its social 
work in a German, Polish, and Italian section of 
a manufacturing city near New York a settlement 
worker intimately acquainted and in sympathy 
with Day Nursery work. Address Nursery, THE 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED : 


AS HEADWORKER of settlement by social 
worker (woman) of six years’ experience. Four 
years head worker of large settlement. Wxperience 
in playground, fresh air, girls’ and, camp work. 
Location in or near New York or Boston preferred. 
Will consider position for summer as director of 
girls’ camp or fresh air home for women ‘and 
ehildren. New York School of Philanthropy train- 
-ing. Address Headworker, Survpy. 


SUCCESSFUL lawyer of 45 wishes to devote ajl 
his time to social work. He is well educated, cos- 
mopolitan, vigorous, effective as a public speaker 
and an organizer, and experienced in voluntary 
social work. Salary is not so important as oppor- 
tunity for doing things really worth while. Ad- 
dress Lawyer, SURVEY. 


Cc. L. STONAKHER, formerly Secretary Colorado 
State Board of Charities, and more recently Super- 
intendent of an orphanage, will consider engage- 
ment as executive or superintendent of charitable 
pociety or institution. Address C. L. S., care TuHE 

URVEY. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought fo. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop for a 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city for purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few Weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask tor particulars and prices. 


EDUCATIONAL 


4. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Educational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 
G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 
New York City 


Washington Square 


Address Advertising Depart- 


PUBLICATIONS 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Five of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Publications, 
in inexpensive paper covers, sent 
postpaid as follows: HANDBOOK 
of Settlements, by Robert A. 
Woods, 326 pages, 75 cents; CoT- 
TAGE and Congregate Institutions 
Hastings H. Hart, illustrated, 13 

pages, vu ceuts; SALESWOMEN in Mercantile Stores, 

Elizabeth B. Butler, illustrated, 217 pages, 75 cents ; 

EMPLOYMENT Bureau for New York, Hdward T. 

Devine, 238 pages, $1; CONFERENCE of Mayors 

(New York State), 193 pages, 60 cents. All five 

for $3. Charities Publication Committee, care Sur- 

VEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


one trip with our WHEEL 
Save Steps TRAY serves meal, another 
clears the table. Loaded with dishes rolls 
easily anywhere. Black Gloss Japan Finish. 
Height 31 in., 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Two 
f) Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. and 28 
Y in. Price $10 express prepaid. Pacific Coast 
$12. Circulars free. 


WHEEL TRAY CO.. 429 West 61st Place Chicago, Ill. 


s We Belivue— 


pHat home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

TH T the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook, “The Profession 
of Home-Making,’’ which gives details of home-study, 


domestic science courses, ete., It’s Fren. Bulletins: 
“Wreehand Cooking,” 10 ects.; ‘Food Values,” 10 cts. 


Address—A. 8. H. E., 619 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


REAL ESTATE 


IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things. 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York City. 


Q 
a 


OUND 2H Wor Trips TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


Social workers need the rest and inspiration 
that comes from travel. 
We have fitty tours to place at your disposal. 
GREECE, EGYPT, PALESTINE, | sailing 
. June 15, 
: - THE MIDNIGHT SUN and DARKEST RUS- 
£ EGYPT INDIA | & SIA, sailing June 20 and 27. 
OE RAT UD ROREW CF ERMERS: LUXURIOUS SUR- [i THE BRITISH ISLES, sailing June 26. 
; CUISINE; cS ewe on : ; q j 
CABINS. UNUSUALLY LOW RATES nobuatenrn ad Ween ap for lovers of music, art, 


NEW ZEALAND AND TASMANIA, VIA. EUROPE AN ; j 
SUEZ CANAL. is 2 A post card brings the literature. 


=\ BOOK EARLY. 


S raAVRLEnS CHECKS Coop ALL OVER THE WorLD: 
Write for ““Around-the-World’’ Booklet P H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
] FOREIGN TOURS 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. <. R. CAPELLE “) ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 105 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 


cHIcAco SAN FRANCISCO WINNEPEG 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, sr.cous > 


DOMINION LINE 


SHORT VACATIONS and WEEK END TRIPS Pria'strt cnarest 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL TRIP TO 
OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, RICHMOND or 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Round Trip 
tickets, includ- 
ing meals and 
stateroom berth 
on Old Domin- 
ion Steamers 
NEW YORK 
a5(0) 
RICHMOND 


OR 


WASHINGTON, 
Dee Gs 


AND RETURN 


$15.00 


Round Trip 
tickets, includ- 
ing meals and 
stateroom berth 
on Old Domin- 


ion Steamers. 
NEW YORK 
TO 
NORFOLK 
AND 
OLD POINT 


AND RETURN 


$14.00 


The Only Direct Line to OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK Without Chang. 


Hot or cold Sea Water Baths can be procured on Steamer without charge. 
Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System, 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservations, Pier 25, North River, Foot of North Moore Street, New York 
Phone 3900 Franklin Send for Illustrated Pamphiet, Desk P. 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager. J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 


General Offices, Pier 25, Nexvth River, New York 
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TRAVEL TOURS RESORTS 


EVIDENCE, OF SPORULARTE 


29,164,259 


PASSENGERS WERE 
CARRIED DURING 
THE FISCAL 


YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30 
1954 
BY 
RAILROAD 


GOOD SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON 
ELMIRA 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


COURTEOUS ATTENDANTS AND MOD- 
ERN EQUIPMENT MEAN COM- 
FORT EN, ROULE 


STOP-OVERS PERMITTED 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, New York 


CELCEC CRC 
SEEEE Eee 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


RAPEL TOURS 


RESORTS 


“I Never Was on the Dull 
Tame Shore 
But I Loved the Great Sea 


More and More” 


New York to New Orleans 


Along the Coast : Across the Gulf of Mexico 


Southern Pacific Steamships 


Suites, Staterooms, Baths, Promenade Decks, Excellent Cuisine 
Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Descriptive Literature Yours for the Asking. L. H. Nutting, G. P. A., 1158 or 366 or 1 Broadway, New York. 


Medart Playground Apparatus 


is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for constant exposure and 
the severe use and abuse itis subjected to in the average Public Play- 
ground. Our Catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line of apparatus 
and will be mailed free to anyone interested in Playground work. It 
should prove valuable for the information it contains and asa guide to 
the proper equipment of the playground. You should not miss this 
catolog. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEKALB & PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


td 


HALF THE STORY ‘SS -IN@THESPRING ING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument is lost 
in poorly printed pages :: soi: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-seven years’ experience as 


~ Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacture: 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 
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Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blinds 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside, 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4, 


Rolling Partitions 


Amarvelousconvenience 

and the must effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice ver- 
8a; made from various : 
kinds of wood; sound fgg cl 
proof and airtight; easily Jaga 
operated and lastin g 2 
Made also with Black- 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 
logue —A-4, 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rolling at Side. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a hoime-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and _ periodicals 
from the Home Office totals 777.702.649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31.951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


The Fowler Towel Service 
Is just what you QFFICE OR STORE 


want in your - 
ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


d Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or write 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, 245 West 23d Street 


HOW TO TELL 


S& 39 


REG: U-S- PAT: OFF- 


RAIN COA 


<2 This circular 
registered trade 
mark is stamped on 
the inside and a 


Silk Gane Label 


is sewed at the collar or elsewhere. 


“None Genuine Without Them’’ 
The &zmd@ Proof is applied to 


many kinds of cloth suitable for men’s, 
women’s and children’s outer garments 
in light, medium and heavy weights 
for all seasons of the year, and are for 
Wear in rain or shine. 


“Rain will neither wet 
nor spot them.” 
Keep you warm and dry in cold 
weather, cool and dry in hot weather. 
They contain no rubber, have no 
disagreeable odor; will not overheat 
or cause perspiration. 


For sale by leading dealers in Men’s 
Women’s and Children’s Clothing. 


Cfavenelle Go, Lig 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
Cravendle C0. USA. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


A postal to the New York office of B. Priestley & 
Co., 100 Fifth Ave., will bring interesting booklet 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


[EWIse @oncER 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
WAREROOMS 


are now located at 


45th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Cooking Utensils of every kind:—Tin, Copper, Aluminum, Nfckel and 
Enamel Steel. Moulds, Cutlery, Earthenware, China and Glass, Kitchen and 
Laundry Furniture. House Cleaning Materials,~Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum 
Cleaners, etc. 


BESTA OUALIERYsO. Nib 


Metal Lined. 


Refrigerators ® Glass Lined 


Enamelled Steel Lined. 
THE PERFECTION OF CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY 


che eeee 


Sheltering Aris 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“Tur SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 


TRUSTEES. 


oRATIVE Bookmaking. 


q Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. G Makers of ILtus- 
TRATED CaTaLocuses & 
Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
PrintTinc. @ Machine 
Composition, Electro- 


typing & Binding. ¢ ¢ 


HERMAN C. Von Post: 
Woopspury G. LANGDON. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
CHARLES W. MAovry. 


CHARLES B, MnbYER. 

J. T. ATTERBURY. 

JAMES PUNNETT. 

CHARLES Dn Hart Browne. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH. 
GrORGH C. KOBBE. 

GrorGr BARCLAY Morrat. 
Henry L. Hopart. 

Henry J. CAMMANN. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKR. 
Lucius H. Brmrs. 

HRSKINE HEWITT. 

GEORGE LIVINGSTON NICHOLS. 
JOHN D. BARRETT. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP. 
Rey. JOHN P. Purers, D.D. 
Ruy. W. M. Grosvenor, D.D 


1220-24 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


OS SORES RR Be ae ee RS ee Re ————SS 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RICHMOND, at “Tur SHELTHR- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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gton T ypewriter Salesrooms through- 


The number of Remin 
out the World. 


583 


1,011 


sc tsi‘iéiéély as 


The number of different keyboards furnished on the Rem- 


ington Typewriter. 


The number of different styles of type with which Rem- 


ington Typewriters are equipped. 


117 


ges written on the Remington 


The number of langua 


Typewriter. 


84 

347 
29% 
750,000 


The number of different Totalizers furnished on the 
Remington Adding and Subtracting Typewriter (WVahl 


Adding Mechanism). 


The increase in Remington Typewriter Sales during the 


past year over any previous year since the beginning. 


_....sizi‘i(‘(#y#CO 


ke and more than many others combined. 


The number of Remington Typewriters in use today —more 


than any other ma 


_.... .. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


i. gan 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


Netting 6% 


We are offering to net 6% first mortgage bonds of an important, 
profitable industry. The plant of the Company represents an actual 
cash investment of more than twice the amount of the present bond 
issue. The property is particularly well located as regards raw mate- 
rial supply and market, having direct and cheap connection with both 
by water. The Company’s earnings will show a large margin over 
principal and interest requirements. The bonds are guaranteed by 


well-known, successful business men, which places immediately behind 
them additional assets, of over five times the outstanding bonds. 
These bonds are serial, maturing in from one to five years. 


We also offer and recommend several bond issues of successfully 
operating companies, secured by natural resources of this country. 
Such securities net 6% and are available in a wide range of maturities. 


Ask for Circular No. 7560A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


“Long hours of work are but a form 
of exploitation, and exploitation of 
every form, whether of employees by 
employer or of consumers by parasitic 
middle men, is a destructive and un- 
endurable social evil. Long hours of 
unremitting, hopeless and ill-requited 
toil are still, in spite of inventions, in 
spite of the growth of capital, in spite 
of better industrial organization, in 
spite of trade unions, a terrible fact of 
modern industry. Long hours of hard 
physical labor are no longer a neces- 


sary condition ofany industry. There 
is nothing that is necessary that cannot 
be produced and brought to the market 


b) 


under reasonable conditions.’’— 


From “‘The Next Quarter Century,” one of 
nine addresses in Edward T. Devine’s new book 


The Spirit of Social Work 


“Full of faith and optimism for the future.”’ 
—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


PRICE POSTPAID $1. 


Charities Publication Committee 
105 East 22d St., New York 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Books on Eel and 
Public Hygiene 


The conservation of individual and national 
health is the purpose of the following books 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE 
By JoHN W. RitcHin of the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia and J. 8. 
Caldwell of Peabody College for Teachers 
in Tennessee. Llustrated. Cloth. Price 
48 cents prepaid. 

The purpose of this book is to teach the 
reader what he himself can do to keep his 
body in health—personal hygiene. 

PRIMER OF SANITATION 

By JoHN W. RitcuHin. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price 60 cents prepaid. 
The second book in the series and the 
first in the English language to teach how 
to escape germ diseases and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health— 
public hygiene. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
By Joun W. Ritcure. Illustrated fn 
black and in colors. Cloth. Price 90 
cents prepaid. 

A third book which presents those es- 
sentials of physiology, hygiene, and sani- 
tation that every American citizen ought 
to know. The style is so simple and the 
illustrations so clear that the subject as- 
sumes unusual interest. 


105 E. 224St—THE, SURVE Y—New York City 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS, SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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London Carving Tools. Ww 
Harmacuer. SCHLEMMER &CO., FS ie N 
IMPORTERS AND Ct ei pe 
SS ees 


CARVING TOOLS 


you may as well use the best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their Superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 
Catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 


and which also Bont nities a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 
ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CoO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and (3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones 1136 cordance. 206-8 Fulton St. NewYork 
a 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


| f Zi ens. of Spring 


Mea “ Everything is brightness 
meal / outside and inside when ; 


heels sunshine and 


the t 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTHEGRI?PY 
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“If that car ran over you, what would 
Insurance happen to your family ” ey 


Ch A The question was asked of a set- 

{ tlement worker who has wife and 

VS. arl y children. Thinking it over carefully 
he answered: 


“T guess they would have to apply to the Associated Charities. ’’ 


“He had a life insurance policy for $1,000, was 30 years old 
and had a little money in the bank and nothing more. His preparation 
for social work was thorough, his prospects first-class if he lived. But 


if that car had hit him and he had died, his wife would have had $1,000 


and her babies as equipment for making her own way in the world. 


This settlement worker figured out 


He could attord afterward that he could afford one of 


the Metropolitan’s special $5,000 policies. 


a $5,000 Policy He was waiting for a larger salary to 


take out a larger policy. He had not 
realized there was a policy for $5,000 possible on his present salary. 
It would cost him $86.80 a year—just $7.23 a month—little more 
than he was spending for cigars. 


This policy costs at :— 


Age 20 Age 30 Age 40 Age 50 
Premium $68.10 | Premium $86.80 | Premium $118.70 | Premium $176.70 
Per Year Per Year Per Year Per Year 


For particulars, drop a line giving your 
age at nearest birthday, to 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York 
1 MADISON AVENUE 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


TTT MIM EET iA cscs 


fjartford Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


Tue estimated value of Personal Property, and of exch Building to be insured, and the sum to be insured on each, must be stated separately, Wher Per- 
sonal Proy s situated in two or more Buildings; the value and amonnt to be insured in each must be etated separately. When ineurance is wanted on 
Personal Property, the same description should be given of the building containing the property, as if Insurance is wanted on the Building. 


Application LE hex, COBH, 


for Insurance against joss or damage by fire by the HARTFORD PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, in the 


sum of SA “re ho thd au Lh &ghiicn tra on ae on the property specified: tlic value of the 


anyone being estimated by the Applicant. 


E ay hae 
On By, NEE Lhe LA 
é 


Lin sSOae 3 0 (2c 


SUM 0H BE INSUBED, VALUATION. 


Lhe Applicant will answer the following guestions, and sign the ana, aa rt description of the premiecs ov which the Fesurance will be predicated. 


-2 f° e ee F 
STAN t— stune : : Fz 4 FEE CLOT L es 
Bonannc—ts it stone, brick, 1 eT Is A Bra. eh. PY® tin Pees nes oe 


or wood? How many ste 7 “™ 
ries high? Where situated ? 


g : G. 3; _ JZ s 
When built? Which part hic gh, PUA Se PT OP LES pee Gite “e, oe 
oveupied by Applicant ? Aenea Ve td, Saver ae es ie ASD iQ - LEE. gan efts 4. A, 
CIEE lg, ee ae of y ttre Cae 
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Watauga e division 


rise above 


are ela hs y? Byte a as Oe ae e any Pina o2 a 
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sed enter a chire- 


t fuel is used ? fe 
wy ure ashes disp ered of? 


Wirt oxateris used Te 


. For 
budding us 


henants ¢ 


ite Jas reane 


Distance vid © 


er bailing 4 $AGL Up es * fe 

af the one to ; 
And low cecupled ? ees SS SLE =e 

ey. & HIS is a reprodution of an application for a 

ie tt bee 1 BK. : policy in the Hartford bearing the signature 

Whaat other insuranee ie there ; of Robert E. Lee, the greatest of the South’s 

anon Hee property EEN ee! GPE thr Laas Boyt leaders during the Civil War. 
y any other Inenrance a In a previous advertisement we reproduced a 


thin 180 feet of this risk PB Cop on rood paley wares hs the Hartford on the home of 

fs the property morlyayed 7 es e taham Lincoln. 
Awl what rool tt ee Ley Tf The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, in its 
cas ance by 1 4a gy pf / business experience of over a hundred years, has 
a protected alike, men of the North and South. No 
Pa 0rin re sectional lines exist in the business of this great 
Dc p ? FC -4@ Company, and it will give you the same protection it 

& amt fe a2. ¢ | gave to Lee and Lincoln. 


When next you need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


a 


pr cr oh. Doak a“ 
7, 
tee fa Mie 


Ault the said applicant hereby covehants and ares te and will 


or new plan? 


stil Company, that the faregonte is a just, fall and 


tue’ expusition of all dhe facts and eirenmatanees i peward to the cuvdi situation, value and oak of Gus property te las iu- 


sured, sofaras the same sre known 16 the applicant and are material to. the 


Dated COstp te fe 133K 
[rr Vf Vear WEA Gaetan 


2 Ad g nar 


Muke a diagram uf the premises on the other side of his sheet. 4 
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AN. AUTOGRAPH OF ROBERT E. LEE 


